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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS frsseex 


month must be reckoned the Second Exhibition of the Tate 

Gallery War Time Acquisitions at the National Gallery. I 
say political because the more often we remind ourselves that all 
events which concern us as citizens are by that token political, the 
better for the civilized world. I had a pleasant illustration of this 
fact on the day I visited this show. A somewhat garrulous, 
* dicky "-fronted old gentleman, manifestly just “‘ up from the 
country,”” engaging me in conversation, complained that he could 
not see a picture because of the reflections in its glass. As the 
Director of the Tate Gallery just then happened to be passing, I 
mentioned the old gentle- 
man’s grouse to him; 
whereupon something like 
the following conversation 


. MONG the more agreeable political events of the last 


ensued: “ These rooms,” 
said the Director, apolo- 
getically, “‘are not very 


suitable for their purpose ; 
but, there! Is that bet- 
ter?’ and he moved the 
screen with the picture to 
a slightly different angle. 
“Oh! don’t ’ee trouble for 
me!” from the old man. 
“ These are your pictures ! 
After all,’’ was the Direc- 
tor’s retort, “‘ you pay for 
them out of your taxes!’ 
Surely a correct statement 
of the political relations of 
National Art Collections to 
Everyman in a civilized 
country, in which citizens 
must somehow contrive to 
balance the iron rations of 
security, i.e., the guns, with 
the butter of civilization and 
the honey of culture. What, 
however, was especially re- 
assuring was that the recog- 
nition of the authorities’ 
responsibility to the public 
was, as it were, officially 
confirmed. It must be con- 
ceded, however, the authori- 
ties of an art gallery such 
as the “ Tate” have a 
difficult and not altogether 
enviable task, since they 
have to deal to a large extent 
with their own contempor- 
aries amongst the artists as 
wellas the public. Itis one 
thing, for example, to ac- 
quire a “Campaign Scene ”’ 
by Marcellus Laroon, an 
interesting and neglected 
artist, who was alive before 
Queen Anne was dead, and quite another to purchase a “* Construc- 
tion ’’ by John Tunnard, born in 1900. There are those also who 
have to be taken into account who cannot “see the point”’ of 
“‘ portraying ’’ a horse’s harness, such as represented in Tristram 
Hillier’s painting, or a pair of old boots, the subject of Sir William 
Nicholson’s ‘‘ Miss Jekyll’s Boots.”” The objectors to this last- 
named picture might perhaps be assuaged when they are told that 
“* Miss Jekyll ” was a historical person, a famous gardener, to wit ; 
but the other cannot be justified on similar grounds : it belongs to 
a different conception of Art. 

It was therefore, I think, 2 happy notion to include in this show 
“the magnificent additions to the representation of Blake that 
have been made during the war (due principally to the generosity 
of Mr. Graham Robertson) together with the best examples from 
the pre-war collection.” The Blakes, which deserve a special 
notice, will help to convince those who need convincing that the 
painter’s realm is not confined to Nature, nor circumscribed by 
tradition : his is much vaster, a realm, moreover, which he is free 


A QUIET CORNER 





By FRANK H. POTTER 
From the Exhibition at the Tate Gallery New Acquisitions 
Perspex’ Choice for the Picture of the Month 


to explore in any direction his mind may urge him to follow. Blake’s 
name is famous enough, and he himself has been long enough 
dead for his work to carry weight even with those who object to 
an art that follows neither Nature nor convention ; they may be 
thus induced to look at contemporary art again before they 
condemn it. The real difficulty for the authorities arises from 
another cause: until a man is dead and gone there is always the 
possibility that he will produce something better, something more 
important than he has done, so the difficulty is to make the best 
choice ; and until a man’s work is seen in the perspective of its 
distance from the present, objective judgment is impossible. 
The exhibition is re- 
markable for its range, 
which stretches from La- 
roon, who was born in 1679, 
to Leonard Appleby, born 
in 1914; and covers also a 
number of foreign painters, 
such as Blanche, Bonnard, 
Modigliani, Rouault and 
Cardoso. Who is Cardoso ? 
One up against me; I can- 
not recall his name or any 
work of his. He was, it 
appears, born in 1861, and 
his beach scene, ‘“‘ They 
Amuse Themselves,” ob- 
viously a translation from 
the French, is typical of his 
period. See, for instance, 
in this show Wilson Steer’s 
*“*Boulogne Sands,” or 
Blanche’s ‘‘ On the Pier at 
Dieppe.”” However, I came 
a worse cropper as a “‘ critic’”’ 
over a nude. On my first 
perambulation, always and 
on principle without con- 
sulting the catalogue, its 
first impression made me 
go off the deep end, this 
wise: “Etty at his very 
worst ; obviously an Acade- 
my School study; just a 
naked model.” Well, I 
confess that on closer in- 
spection it was clear that 
this ‘“‘ Nude ” did not show 
Etty’s hand; but I should 
never have guessed its 
author’s name: Edward 
Calvert, the disciple, with 
Samuel Palmer, of Blake, 
whom, one imagines, this 
uninspired, ‘* outward eye ”’ 
painting, for all its merits, 
would have infuriated. A 
great joy to me was the 
discovery, at long last, of 
an original by that other visionary, John Martin (1789-1854). 
In his lifetime immensely popular owing to his stupendous 
biblical scenes, his fame as a painter rapidly declined, and 
lived on, sadly diminished, through his engravings. I had 
always understood that his technique, involving the use of 
bitumen, had caused his pictures to perish; but 60 years ago, 
Chesneau asserted that Martin’s eyes ‘“‘ had never rejoiced in 
enchantments of colour as shown in nature or reflected from a 
piece of copper....’’ The “‘ Biblical Scene ” in this exhibition 
refutes the French critic’s remarks radically. I do not know 
what this fiery landscape with figures is intended to illustrate, 
but there is in it a ‘* pleasure dome,” from Xanadu surely, reflect- 
ing alight which shines from a beacon, a beacon of a kind unknown 
to the physical eye until it had seen an electrical arc light on a 
standard lamppost ; and there is a sea of fire in this picture which 
surely anticipates the physical experience of those who first set 
the Channel on fire with petrol “ geysers "’ during the defence of 
Britain. The whole point of John Martin’s vision, it seems to me, 


Portrait of Miss E. A. WHELAN 
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is, contrary to that of Blake, its authenticity as a physical experience. 
I recall a tower in his ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,”’ for example, which 
looks like a Babylonian Ziggurat, or a modern “‘ Shell-Mexish ” 
piece of architecture. Martin, as compared with the “‘classical ’’ 
Blake, is a “‘ romantic” realist. I understand there is another and 
more important picture by him which we may expect later to 
see amongst the new acquisitions. If it is anything like as well 
preserved it should restore Martin’s prestige as a remarkable 
artist. Another treasure in this show, so far as the older masters 
are concerned, is James Ward’s “ Horses Surprised by Wolves.” 
Its thrill is similar to that communicated by Sawrey Gilpin’s 
drawing called “‘ Macbeth’s Horses,”” commented on by me in 
the May number. This country is famous for its painting of 
horses, in particular of “ horse flesh " in the sportsman’s sense 
of the word. But, one might say, what do they know of horses 
who only hunters know, or racers? One has to go back to Hans 
Baldung Grien or even to China and Japan if one wants to see the 
artist’s impression of the Horse in emotional action. In the scene, 
which Ward must have imagined, since our tame domesticated 
equine animals are no longer terrorised by wolves, we see the 
horse in frantic emotion and action, and thanks to the artist’s great 
knowledge of structural form, he does it convincingly and, in 
addition, covers his canvas with a good design. Now another, 
unexpected, discovery of a very different kind of pictorial expres- 
sion: a quiet, subdued portrait of a woman. At first glence one 
might be forgiven for attributing it to Whistler; but closer 
inspection shows that in spite of the obvious Whistlerian influence 
the author of this picture had a better knowledge of structural 
form, or what the jargon of a recent critical fashion would have 
called tactile values. Whistler saw and thought in terms of tone, 
atmosphere, and of shapes in the Japanese colour-print sense ; 
Frank Potter, the author of this “‘ Quiet Corner : Portrait of Miss 
E. A. Whelan ” (by whom there 1s a monochrome chalk drawing 
also in this show to be added to two others of his works already in 
the collection), is at least equally interested in solidity of form, to 
use another bit of technical jargon. This very seriousness, con- 
scientiousness was against him. He was too much of a quiet 
corner painter, whose pictures will only perhaps delight those who 
can recapture his mood. Never robust, reduced to ill-health by 
privation, he was little appreciated until the very end of his life : 

he died on the opening day of the exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1887, when a characteristic picture of a pensive girl 
(perhaps this very one ?) was favourably noticed by critics in the 
daily newspapers. The late Gwen John’s (1876-1939) and 
William Coldstream’s (born 1908) ‘‘ Man with beard ”’ may be 
cited as evidence that the tradition of repose has its representatives 
even amongst the younger generations; but perhaps Frances 
Hodgkins (born 1870) here best illustrates the strides contem- 
porary art has made. This mature septuagenarian is represented 
by two pictures which have as little to do with Whistler as they 
have with each other. One, called ‘‘ Two women with a basket of 
flowers,’’ which presumably is the much earlier one, is a vivid 
composition in sonorous positive colour, a ‘‘ symphony ”’ on the 
difference in character between the two sitters ; but perhaps this 
was only a subconscious motive. The other is a “ poem” in 
tertiaries composed around an agricultural implement ; it is called 
o Broken Tractor.”” These two paintings belong to “‘ the new 
world ” discovered by artists during the last fifty years—it has 
little to do with the conception of art such as we see it, for example, 
in Burne Jones’s ‘‘ Vespertina Quies ” or the grim “Death of a 
Peasant’ by Henry Lamb, though in this painting the design, 
which suggests a fragment from a larger composition, is in itself 
a tribute to modern ideas. This ‘“‘ New World,” however, has, as 
I have already said, different directions, or rather provinces. One 
need only mention Mark Gertler’s (1892-1939) portrait of his 
mother ; Harold Gilman's (1878-1919) portrait of his mother, and 
Wyndham Lewis’s “ Portrait of Edith Sitwell ”’ to see the different 
directions Wyndham Lewis’s one feels will definitely ‘* date ’’ 
as an illustration of a rigid Euclidian theory of design ; Gilman’s 
has no rigidity of form; its theory is emotional impressionism 
similar to Bonnard’s worship of colour, but with less conscious 
design. Gertler’s mother is, so far as my judgment goes, a per- 
manent masterpiece, his maturest work, based on a skilled fusion 
of conscious design with associative meaning ; or, better expressed, 
sound portraiture expressed through carefully considered zstheti- 
cal design. It is this clarity and firmness of design which makes 
the painting modern in spite of its traditional appearance. Paul 
Nash, Edward Wadsworth, Tristram Hillier and Albert Huethue- 
sen have each explored different ‘‘ Avenues ” with their pictures, 
called respectively, ‘* Pillar and Moon,” “ Bronze Ballet,” ““The 
Harness,”’ and “‘ Crown of Thorns.” The first is, Isuppose, what 


is called a surrealist dream picture ; the second is a coldly intel- 
lectual composition of ships’ screws, whose shapes, designed for 
propulsory revolution, suggested the title ; the third represents 
a horse’s harness arranged in pleasing abstract shapes ; the last- 
named is a stark “ representation ’’ of the traditional symbols of 
the Passion. To me its very starkness of meaning has an impres- 
sive puritan grimness which outweighs any purely esthetic con- 
siderations ; but probably my mind is biased in its favour through 
the events of our times. 

I must stop here. What I have said is, I trust, sufficient to 
indicate the diversity of the new acquisitions and to imply that 
there is more to see and more to think about, more to enjoy and 
to discuss than in all of the paintings with which the generous 
founder of the Tate commenced his collection. The Taxpayer, 
at any rate, has got his money’s worth ; it’s up to him to make the 
best use of it. 


Duncan Grant’s exhibition at the Leicester Galleries confirms 
this artist’s reputation as a colorist with a refined, unusual sense 
of colour orchestration, seen at its best in his still lifes and flower 
paintings. In his landscapes there is a certain sameness of mood 
to which we in this country, where one day, nay, even one hour, 
hardly resembles another, are not accustomed; our greens in 
Nature, even when they are grass green, do not always look so 
golden as he makes them. Perhaps he is also inclined to sacrifice 
too much to considerations of colour rather than to the considera- 
tions of character in portraiture, where this one quality should 
overrule all others. 

At the same Galleries were on view the etchings, lithographs 
and woodcuts from the late Sir Hugh Walpole’s collection. Sir 
Hugh, it seems, had excellent taste ;in other words, the collection 
included many of my own favourites. In particular, I was glad 
to see his Canalettos, the quiet, serene, and sunny etchings mani- 
festly done to please the artist himself, and which compare, there- 
fore, so favourably with his oil paintings, his skilful and elegant 
stock-in-trade. A further pleasure to me was the sight again of 
the curious, or rather, singular, Bresdin. Gauguin’s woodcuts 
were represented by an especially good colour-print of ‘* Noa- 
Noa ”’ ; then there were a series of Picasso’s, in which this unco- 
curious explorer’s sense of line—so often in the straight waistcoat 
of abstract theories—is seen at its best; the American Bellow’s 
lithographs are also to be noted amongst the less familiar prints 
from which, of course, examples of the auction room glories of 
Durer, Rembrandt and Whistler were not missing. 


In the second notice of the Royal Academy I had the intention 
to give the large number of artists whose works have found 
purchasers in the Royal Academy a little well-deserved publicity ; 
but after perambulating the first room and discovering that out 
of 80 pictures a quarter bore the red star of commerce I had to 
give up the idea. In the water-colour room it would have saved 
time to mention only those that were not yet starred. However,a 
rough analysis of the sales showed that far and away the most 
popular matter was the flower piece ; next came the landscape. 
Not counting portraits, of which one may assume that the majority 
are commissions, figure subjects came last. None of the nudes, 
unless I made a mistake, have so far been sold. As a “ critic ”’ 
I was interested in the fact that few of the pictures marked by me 
in my catalogue as especially good of their kind figure amongst 
the sales, with the following exceptions : Pitchforth’ s “Rue de 
Constantine, Algiers,’’ Kirkland Jamieson’s ‘“* Roman Bridge,” 
James Fitton’s “‘ Woman Reading,’’ David Jaggers’ “* Jewish 
Refugee,’’ Leo Hardy’s “‘ Blue Barn,” Algernon Newton’s “ Snow 
Clouds,’’ Christopher Perkins’s ‘‘ Clamping Spuds.” With per- 
haps the one exception of Fitton’s, none of the other paintings 
could be called sensational ; they must have found purchasers of 
sound—i.e., of course, my own—kird of judgment! One sensa- 
tional success I did anticipate : it was that of Winifred Austin’s 
small etching of a “ Fieldmouse,”’ of which up to the date of my 
visit 87 impressions were sold, far and away more than that of any 
other print. 


At the Peter Jones Gallery Sigmund Pollitzer showed a selection 
of paintings and drawings. The paintings—mostly flower pieces 
—are decorative ; but it is in his drawings that he is seen—I was 
going to say at his best, for they are technically excellent ; but 
what they really reveal is a glimpse of his, I am afraid, too much 
introverted soul. They are Arthur Rackhamish anthropomorphic 
roots and treeforms—but in the morbid fashion of to-day. 


We greatly regret a mistake in the July issue in the title of 
PersPEx’s choice of the month ; the Portrait of a Man formed part of 
Mr. Paul Larsen’s annual Exhibition, as correctly stated in the text. 
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PRIMITIVE ART tiewiitice 


N Exhibition of the Art of Primitive Peoples is being held at the Berkeley Galleries, 

A London, in aid of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s Hospital Fund, Lamberene, French 

Equatorial Africa. There is a well-illustrated Catalogue (2/6), with a Foreword by Mrs. 

Eva L. R. Mayerowitz, and the excellent photographs are by Mrs. V. C. Wilson. Many 

distinguished individuals have loaned objects ; and the public has therefore an opportunity 
of seeing an exhibition unusually representative both in scope and quality. 

In ordinary language, the word “ primitive ”’ is usually taken to mean something or some- 
one simple and childlike. But, as a scientific term, it is a synonym for prehistoric or native. 

Primitive man lives in fear which is rooted in ignorance, and fear generally makes him 
aggressive. Yet, at the same time, his life is not entirely bounded by fear. He enjoys 
eating, drinking, ‘and making love. But he is surrounded by phenomena which are beyond 
his powers of understanding, phenomena that are often hostile and dangerous. His way of 
dealing with them is predominantly irrational ; to use Levy-Bruhl’s expression, it is ‘* pre- 
logic.”” Devils who are not at times devoid of a crazy humour, and demons that direct the 
weather, decide his luck at hunting, surround and tease him at every moment of his life. 
He tries to influence, elude, or appease them ; and, in his reverence or fear, he evolves com- 
plicated and symbol-ridden patterns of magical technique to deal with his problems. His 
art is, therefore, not art as we understand it, but it is magic, powerful and expressive, because 
it springs from urgent desires and strong emotions. It is just these qualities, an intensity of 
creation and a developed power of expression, that attract us, once we are prepared to abandon 
our traditional standards. But, as Mrs. Meyerowitz remarks, in order to appreciate these 
masks and ancestral figures, it is necessary to imagine them, not in the cold light of Europe, 
but in the conditions for which they were used. ‘‘ In their own setting of burning sun and 
steaming damp, the swirling of the cere- 
monial dancer adds vitality to the mask, 
which is absent here, as it frowns or 
smiles at us from the wall. Similarly, 
the ancestral figure, when placed on the 
altar of the darkened house or in the 
Spirit Shrine assumes a sinister expres- 
sion which we miss here.” 

A number of problems will suggest 
themselves to the spectator regarding the 
genesis or inspiration of the art of primi- 
tive peoples. We have first of all to 
distinguish between primitive man and 





savage man. The term “ primitive Statuette in ivory or mother carry- 
people ” is generally intended to describe ing child and basket of food. Height, 
a tribe or group living in a cultural phase 6 in. Congo 


in which metal working is either non- 
existent or in its infancy, and 
in which economic, reli- 
gious, or political contact 
with the industrialized civi- 
lizations is almost negligible. 
In short, the primitive man 
is one who is frequently, but 
with little justification, called 
a savage. 

In primitive art, we are 
faced with a spontaneous 
welling up of the creative in- 
stinct ; or has the fire been 
kindled by a spark surviving 
from a conflagration of a 
larger culture that has passed ? 
If we believe with Lucretius 
that nothing comes out of 
nothing, may we not expect 
to find grander prototypes of 
savage art such as indeed 
survive in the giant monoliths 
of Easter Island? A stone 
bowl, or mortar, from Sagsag, 
New Britain, collected by H. 
Sherwin, and in the posses- 
sion of the University Mu- 
seum of Archzology and of 
Ethnology, Cambridge, ap- 
pears to stand apart in the 
collection and may well prove . bie 
Right : Male Figure with tribal markings, from © be such a relic of extinct pjppy ; “ Tiki’ Ancestor Figure from a Maori 

Baule. Height 144 in. Ivory Coast anes ms plage a _ Chief’s house. Fine ‘‘ Moko ”’ tattooing on face. 

ge, ; i Height 16 in. New Zealand 
a wrest -_ ; port,” wrote Archibald G. B. From the Williamson Collection 
Left : Female figure, with tribal markings, from Russell, “it may be that we Left : Wooden Figure, painted with lime. Height 
Baule. Height 154in. Ivory Coast have before us signs of 13 in. Admiralty Islands 
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reawakening comparable to the rebirth of civilization after the centuries 
of darkness which followed the break-up of the ancient world, when 
in such works as the Bayeux Tapestry we see the infancy of a new art.” 

Roger Fry has pointed out how primitive art, like that of children, 
has “scarcely any reference to actual appearances,”’ but directly sym- 
bolises the most significant concepts of the thing reproduced. Thus, 
a child’s notion of a man consists of tie concept of a head, with eyes, 
nose and mouth, of arms and hands, and legs and feet. The torso 
hardly interests the child’s mind, and is usually reduced to a single line 
which serves to link the concept-symbols for head, arms and legs. ‘The 
child does, of course, know that the figure thus drawn is not like a man, 
but it is a kind of hieroglyphic script for a man, and satisfies his desire 
for expression.” It is easy to see how precisely the same phenomenon 
finds expression in primitive art, whether pictorial or sculptural. 

All European sculpture—Greek and Romanesque, for instance—has 
approached plasticity from the point of view of bas-relief. ‘‘ The 
statue,”’ as Roger Fry has pointed out, “‘ bears traces of having been 
conceived as the combination of front, back, and side bas-reliefs.’’ 
Complete plastic freedom has thus come only at the end of a long period, 
when the art had attained a high degree of representational skill, and 
indeed generally when it is already decadent from the point of view of 
imaginative significance. Now African sculptures bear no trace of this 
process. ‘* The sculptors seem to have no difficulty in getting away 
from the two-dimensional plane. The neck and the torso are conceived 
as cylinders, not as masses with a square section. The head is con- 
ceived as a single whole, not arrived at by approach from the mask, 
as with almost all primitive European art. The mask itself is conceived 
as a concave plane cut out of this otherwise perfectly unified mass.’ 

Another interesting dif- 
ference is in emphasis. 

“‘ Our emphasis has always 
been affected by our prefer- 
ences for certain forms 
which appeared to us to 
mark the nobility of man. 
Thus we shrink from giving 
the head its full develop- 
ment; we like to lengthen 
the legs and generally to 
force the form into a par- 
ticular type. These prefer- 
ences seem to be dictated 
not by a plastic bias, but 
by our reading of the physi- 
cal symbols of certain inner 
qualities which we admire 
in our kind, such, for 





BRONZE PLAQUE, representing two warriors with pot 
helmets ; both have coral chokers, leopard’s teeth neck- 
laces and other badges of rank, quadrangle bells and 
various amulets. Background engraved with quatrefoil 
ornament. Size 1g in. x 12 in. Benin 


instance, as agility, a commanding presence, or a pensive 
brow. The negro, it seems, either has no such preferences, 





Ancient Steatite Figure of a Rice god, Female Figure, carrying Staff, decorated with Figure of Yoruba Chief 
from the Mande Country. on head Seed-bowl for Three Masks. Height on horse-back. Height 
Height 8 in. divination. Height 22 in. 18 in. 22 in. 
Sierra Leone South Nigeria Cameroons South Nigeria 
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or his preferences happen to coincide more nearly with what 
his feeling for pure plastic design would dictate. For instance, the 
length, thinness, and isolation of our limbs render them extremely 
refractory to fine plastic treatment, and the negro scores heavily by 
his willingness to reduce the limbs to a succession of ovoid masses 
sometimes scarcely longer than they are broad. Generally speaking, 
. . . his plastic sense leads him to give its utmost amplitude and 
relief to all the protuberant parts of the body, and to get thereby an 
extraordinary emphatic and impressive sequence of planes. So far 
from clinging to two dimensions, as we tend to do, he actually 
underlines, as it were, the three-dimensionalness of his forms.” 

Thus the Negro’s plastic sense tends to make him give three- 
dimensional form to two-dimensional visual impressions, as, for 
instance, the treatment of the tattoo cicatrices. These are always 
rendered in relief, which means that the artist has cut away the 
whole surface around them. 

The centre of Negro art lies in West Africa, 
the region stretching from Senegal eastwards to 
Lake Chad. Beyond the Niger, artistic inspira- 
tion is limited to the utilitarian arts and crafts 
and to ornamental decoration. The Benne 
joining the Niger forms the border of a region 
of sculpture stretching eastwards and south- 
eastwards and embracing Angola and the Congo 
basin. Thus the whole area can be divided 
into two spheres : the Sudan sphere round the 


lies to the east and south-east of it between the 
Atlantic and the Great Lakes. Both south of 
Tanganyika and in Portuguese East Africa 
lives the Makonde tribe, an isolated group of 
plastic artists. The Bantu tribes of South 
Africa, who are highly developed both mentally 
and physically, show considerable artistic 
talent, but their plastic art is poor compared 
with that of the Congo basin and the west. 

It is the work of the western region which 
has made the negro famous as a sculptor in 
wood. Wood sculpture may be described as 
the classical art of Africa in the purest sense of 
the word. To some people the Benin bronzes 
represent even finer work, but it would prob- 
ably be wrong to consider these as purely 
African, because the cire perdue technique of 
bronze casting is believed to have been intro- 
duced from abroad. The art of casting bronze 
by the cire perdue, or “lost wax,” process, 
which became so characteristic of the culture 
of Benin, was, so far as we know, introduced by 
the Portuguese in the XVth century. In 
modern times, a version of the same art was 
revived under the influence of the Govern- 
ment; so that we witness the curious pheno- 
menon of this art being taught to a people 
twice in a period of some five hundred years. 

There is a simple explanation of the ease 
with which the African sculptor has grasped 
the conglomerate cylindrical forms of the 
human body. It lies in the material and in the 
technique imposed by it. The sculptor starts 
with a section of tree-trunk, a circular block of 
wood. If the subject permits, the block 
of wood remains clearly recognizable as a cylinder. The classical 
examples are the roughly fashioned ancestor figures of the Bari, and 
the colossal pole sculptures of the Azande, both in the Eastern Sudan. 
If additional shapes, similarly arrived at, are applied to this 
basic cylinder, the result is an almost geometric style. The trunk 
is one solid cylinder, the arms are smaller cylinders running parallel 
to the body, and the head likewise conforms. Geometric sculp- 
tures of this type are the most characteristic productions of the 
Habe tribe in Western Sudan. The style is, of course, by no means 
confined to Africa ; the same features are to be found in the South 
Seas, Siberia, Indo-China, and America. The principle of pole- 
sculpture is also applied to masks. In the nature of things the mask 
is always half-cylindrical, and the artist has so little opportunity to 
elaborate this half-cylinder that it remains the predominant form. 

It is obvious that cylindrical pole-sculpture can develop from 
any long-shaped material, not necessarily from wood. A variant is 
elephant or walrus ivory. If the artist wants to retain the unity of a 
slender unbroken line in his sculpture, working from a single block 
without the addition of any other piece, it is obvious he will not be 





able to portray any detail exceeding the limits of the original cylinder. 
This limitation compels him to emphasize the principal object while 
other details remain out of proportion and insignificant. Thus he 
will depict a man on horseback with the horse quite small by com- 
parison with the rider with which he is principally concerned. 

Not all African wood sculpture is based on this principle. The 
round block can be extensively elaborated into a progressively 
more realistic form which has no resemblance to the original shape 
of the material. Sculpture of this kind is found in the parklands 
of the Cameroons, throughout the whole of the Congo, and in*the 
east among the Makonde tribe. 

The tools in use play no inconsiderable part in determining the 
form taken by an object. Where the material is comparatively soft, 
there is little which requires great delicacy of touch. On wood a 
sharper tool must be employed. A shark’s tooth was sometimes 
used for engraving, as well as flint and slate. By these means a far 





Right: GHOST MASK, polychromed. Probably Ashira or Ashango tribes. French 
Gabun. This mask belongs to a distinct type (which bears some resemblance to 
the Japanese No Mask), of which there are only a few in public collections. 
There is one in the British Museum (Hon. W. Rothschild Collection). The type 
ranks among the masterpieces of West African art. Its function was probably 
for wearing in dances, for impersonating a spirit or ghost. In the Ogowai River 
region, the chief women’s secret society is ¢alled Njembe, and the mask may have 
belonged originally to a leader of this society 


Lent by Sir Kenneth Clark, K.C.B. 


Left : MASK of the highly developed art of the Dan. Ivory Coast 


Lent by James Keggie, Esq. 


finer standard could be achieved, and it was possible to perform 
delicate work on ivory as well as wood. But it was only when iron 
tools were used that really intricate work on very hard material 
became practical. 

Whatever may be the limitations and whatever the restrictions 
imposed upon him by his environment and his religion, the primitive 
man can, and does, produce a very varied form of art. And this 
art, unpleasing though it may be to some, can be of profound interest 
as faithfully representing the zsthetic ideals of man in conditions 
very different from our own. 

In their enthusiasm for primitive art, some artists of our day have 
sought to revert to the outlook of primitive man. They have tried 
to captivate his imaginings as reflected in his art. But this worship 
of the past is really a worship of false artistic gods, and a denial of 
the living genius of the present. It is true a fresh stimulus needs to 
come to the dying traditions of European art ; but there must be a 
more sincere approach to the manifestations of the modern mind if 
art is to formulate its contemporary symbolic idiom. Plastic art 

(Continued on page 187) 
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EARLY BRITISH GLASS 


. INTRODUCTION 


T is true to say that, of all the products of this country’s bygone 
1 craftsmen, early glass has the smallest following. But this 

is not really surprising, for two reasons. Firstly, because on 
account of its utilitarian purpose and frailty there is not a very 
large quantity of it about ; and secondly, because people seem to 
think it is too difficult a subject. Partly through lack of know- 
ledge, the average antique dealer seems reluctant to handle it, 
leaving it to the very few specialists. So, for all these reasons, the 
average person simply does not come across it. 

In my own case, for example, although I by no means went 
about in blinkers, until Mr. Bacon showed me his collection 
several years ago I had absolutely no conception of what early 


landish Glass of 
XVIIth Century 





glass was. I distinctly recall, on the way to that visit, a disinclina- 
tion to look at “‘ a lot of mouldy old glass.” This, I am sure, is 
a typical case. But there could not have been a quicker or more 
whole-hearted convert. 

As for the other aspect, anyone of reasonable intelligence with, 
of course, an interest in the subject, an eye for quality, and a 
certain amount of experience, should find no great difficulty in 
acquiring a working knowledge. To extend this knowledge to 
that of the expert does admittedly entail close study and a fairly 
wide experience. But surely this is the same for all connoisseur- 
ship. And in any case the study of this particular subject is 
most interesting. 

But above all it is the zsthetic appeal that is the strongest. 
Before attempting to convey this, it will be as well to describe 
briefly what is meant by the term “‘ Early British Glass ”’ for the 
benefit of those who, like myself before my initiation, have no idea 
beyond the practically meaningless shibboleth “* Waterford. ’ 

Up to the last quarter of the XVIIth century, glass in Britain 
was closely related to that of the Continent, especially that of the 
Netherlands, which in turn was derivative from the Italian 


BY FERGUS GRAHAM 


product of the XVIth and early XVIIth centuries. This was the 
case both as to form and substance, the latter being the light and 
thinly worked Soda metal. (One should explain that “‘ metal ”’ is 
the universal term for the substance of glass). But for various 
reasons the trade in this country became dissatisfied with the 
metal, so that experiments were carried out, resulting in the 
evolution by one George Ravenscroft of a new metal containing 
a certain quantity of lead. As may be imagined, this formula 
produced glass of greater weight and viscosity, and also, perhaps 
fortuitously, a new and subtle brilliance. The stuff handled 
differently, and the makers swiftly came to realize that a change 
of form was required. They soon perceived that the old thin 





C. 1710 1685-1690 C. 1710 
Fig. II. FIRST, OR HEAVY, BALUSTERS 
elegance was no longer in keeping, and turned with mounting 
Fig. I. Nether- enthusiasm to a rich massiveness. Luckily the artistic standard 


was high. 

It is at this stage, about 1690, that Early British Glass, as 
generally collected, begins. I must add that this remark is a 
drastic simplification, ignoring as it does a short but intensely 
interesting period, of which we know as yet very far from all, but 
it will serve our present purpose. Through many vicissitudes 
and fundamental changes in form the underlying characteristics 
obtained till near the close of the XVIIIth century, when the old 
quality petered out, submerged by XIXth century mediocrity. 
We have, therefore, a period of approximately 100 years, which, 
allowing for simplification, embraces the period generally under- 
stood from the term “ Early British Glass.”’ 

Cut glass, in the ‘“* Waterford ’’ sense, scarcely comes into the 
period at all, since, although it began before the close of the 
XVIIIth century, it represents something totally different in 
form and general feeling. Shapes are poor, the appeal being 
centred almost entirely in the cutting. 

What is it about our XVIIIth century glass that is so fascina- 
ting? (Make no mistake, that is the word for it.) Firstly, it is 
the metal. One of the qualities of all glass, of course, is the 
three-dimensional factor of vision beyond the surface, and in the 
case of the early metal this is enhanced by added depth and 
subtlety. The surface is soft-looking, sometimes almost velvety ; 
and indeed a sensitive finger can feel this softness. Then, 
beneath, all is brilliant light and fugitive tints. In other words, 
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EARLY BRITISH GLASS 


it is alive. Each glasshouse possessed its own formula, so that 
we have various broad types of metal ; the dark, with its soft and 
sultry depths ; the light, brilliant and sumptuous ; sometimes a 
blueness that comes and goes with the angle of vision; and 
so on. 

Then the Form. This, at least till the latter half of the cen- 
tury, is admirable. It would be absurd to suggest that there are 
no ugly glasses, for there are many of poor design ; but the great 
majority are of a very high standard. And that standard is based 
on the fundamental canons of all good art, Design and Form. 
Abstract Form on a functional basis. Or, to phrase it more 
agreeably and simply, it is a matter of beautiful shapes. 

I do not think this aspect of the matter has been much empha- 
sized in print, but it is surely in the minds of all true admirers, 
whether consciously or not. In fact, in my opinion at least, the 
products of the British glasshouses of the XVIIIth century, at 
their best, rank with the finest work turned out by our craftsmen 
at any time. 

Before going farther I must explain that the type groups are 
named entirely from the stem-formations, which provide us with 
the chronological sequence, the bowls being a more uncertain 
factor in this respect. 

Everything has an evolutionary history of some sort, and it is 
not to be thought that the first type to be mentioned here arrived, 
as it were, at the wave of a fairy wand. On the contrary, as i 
have already mentioned, an antecedent period existed, forming 
almost a separate subject on its own, but it is beyond the simple 
scope of this article. We start, therefore, round about 1690 with 
the first Balusters, so called from the principal stem motif, as in 
the first glass in Fig. II, or more commonly as in the middle glass. 

The chief characteristic of these glasses is massiveness. There 
has been, and still is, a tendency to regard them as clumsy and 
inept, but to designate them thus is to reveal a lack of perception ; 
for in fact this early group set a standard of artistry that was never 
bettered. 

As I have said, the craftsmen were quick to realize the nature 
of the new metal, that it looked best in the mass. But that was 
by no means all, for they designed their shapes with care and a 
sure grasp of essentials, not at all on a hit-or-miss principle, with 
the result that these glasses are peculiarly satisfying in effect. 

It should be noted that in this group the actual Baluster motif 
is sometimes absent, or varied almost beyond recognition. But 
the name has come to stand for an unmistakable type. We find 
that the bowl is generally long in proportion to the stem, and that 





1720-1730 1720-1730 


Fig. III. HEAVY KNOPPED GLASSES 


C. 1740 
LIGHT KNOPPED GLASS 





C. 1715 
Fig. IV. SECOND, OR LIGHT, BALUSTERS 


its shape does not vary greatly, being either a plain cone set directly 
into the top of the stem, or a round-based cone separated from the 
stem by a cyst or very short neck. The bases of the bowls were 
an important factor, being generally of great thickness and com- 
bining with the stem to add to the splendour of these great masses of 
rich, brilliant metal. Only one form of superficial decoration was 
used i in the form of a large bubble, usually in the top of the stem. 

Some time about 1710 a change set in; 
stems began to grow longer and bowls to 
shorten, and a new bowl-type appeared, the 
bell. At the same time the whole glass became 
less massive. In this group the Baluster form 
is predominant, either true, with the swelling 
at the bottom, or inverted, but it was now com- 
bined with other devices. These glasses again 
clearly group themselves into the second, or 
Light, Balusters, quite distinct in character 
from their predecessors. Tastes differ, but to 
me this group is less satisfactory: it lacks the 
fine qualities shown by the first Balusters, and 
at the same time is without the elegance of 
those to come. Frequently the glasses are 
ungainly. 

From this point the chronological sequence 
becomes involved and sometimes controversial. 
But we may follow the general development 
clearly enough. The attenuating process con- 
tinued, and it is notable that the bell bowl was 
not now so preponderant. The drawn trumpet, 
a slimmer edition of the bowls seen on the first 
Balusters, was frequently, and _ felicitously 
used. This was now the era of the heavy 
knopped glasses. The Baluster motif still per- 
sisted, it is true, but it was no longer massive, 
and became subordinated to the status of just 
one kind of knop. The overall nature of the 
glasses was very different from that of the 
Balusters. The stem was becoming a rod 
ornamented with blobs of various shapes. But 
the glasses are most pleasing, being full of 
variety, elegance, and character. 

In due course the heavy knopped glasses 
became the light knopped, losing quality in 
the gradation, till, around 1750, the once 
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boisterous spate degenerated to a trickle, 
the stems having become spindly and per- 
functorily ornamented with one or two 
nondescript knops. And the family passed 
quietly away. 

How restful it would be could we but 
tie up each group neatly into a parcel, 
ticketed with name and date, and then 
arrange the parcels in unalterable succession. 
Unfortunately, or to be candid, fortunately, 
this we cannot as yet do. Behind this 
diminuendo of the Baluster family there is 
an uncertain background, in which we can 
distinguish the types but not always the 
beginning and the end of their history. 

For example, in 1715 there appeared a 
quite distinct and short-lived type named 
the Silesian, from the country of its origin. 
The stems were moulded in vertical facets, 
and were generally surmounted by the 
bowls that had obtained previously on the 
first Balusters, though variations appear 
occasionally. Very nice glasses they are 
as a rule, strangely underrated by collectors. 

Then there was the multitudinous 


family with drawn plain stems. It is Fig. V. SILESIANS 


diverting that the date of birth of these, the 





Fig. VI. PLAIN-STEMMED GLASSES “ MERCURY ” AIR TWIST 


commonest and best known of all early drinking glasses, except perhaps the opaque 
twists, should be uncertain. Probably the average view is that they began about 1720, 
but one well-known expert puts the date at 1690 or before, and another maintains that 
they did not start till 1740. As a matter of fact, it is rather an interesting problem. My 
own view, for what it is worth, inclines to a date about 1720. 

Then, again, there are the prototype air twists. Opinions differ again, though not 
so widely, varying between 1715 and 1740. One would say that about 1720-1725 is a 
good bet. 

The Air Twists. Whatever is their time of origin, there is no doubt about the fact 
that, round about 1740, they became the predominant type, although the background 
still exists, mostly plain-stemmed sorts of a less robust and worthy nature than formerly. 
The varieties of Air Twists are legion, and I shall not attempt to enumerate them. At 
their best the glasses are lively and most attractive, though the decline is evident in the 
sacrifice of form in favour of superficial decoration, a decline that was to destroy XVIIIth 
century glass altogether. No doubt economy in material and man-hours had more than 
a little to do with it. 

When we come to the next group, after 1750, the Opaque Twists, practically all pre- 
occupation with form has gone, and, to tell the truth, these innumerable white spirals 
are somewhat monotonous. For the collector, however, there is a top-line sub-type 
in which opaque spirals are coloured. These colour twists are rare and hectically sought 
after by those who can afford their high price. There is a certain charm, but it is 
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Fig. VIII. OPAQUE TWISTS 


difficult to understand why such great store is set by them. 

By now, the last quarter, of the century, the sun is indeed 
setting. A last dying effort boosted the cut-stem glasses, but 
they passed away with the century together with all the beauty of 
its glass. 


PRIMITIVE ART (Continued from page 183) 


can no more find its adequate expression in negroid carvings than 
can great music derive from jazz. The Western artist must recover 
the elements of the ideals interrupted by the later Renaissance, and 
raise them from the sphere of the intellect to the throne of the heart. 
In the varied experiences and feelings of humanity there is surely 
to be discovered more thought, more experience, more elements of 
life in general, more anguish, more desire, more mystery, more 
tragic individuals, and more of complex evolution, than has ever been 
presented to the gaze of man. 

In the Middle Ages, the artist was an ordinary workman amidst 
a host of fellow workmen, sharing their life and ideals. Later 
on, under the Renaissance, he was an aristocrat ; later on, again, 
a skilled labourer seized upon by a victorious autocracy ; and still 
later, when the autocracy finally crushed the aristocracy under 
its ruins, when workman became separated from workman by the 
expiration of the guilds, the artist was again lost in the crowd. He 
became a solitary, struggling soul divorced from the main stream of 
humanity and the mere plaything of a fickle patronage. 

The art of Africa, as of all primitive peoples, has always served 
a communal purpose. In Europe, with its inspiration from Italy, 
the trend was gradually towards greater and greater individualiza- 
tion. The fresco of the early church, the focus of human aspiration 
and common worship, was slowly converted into the cabinet picture 
for the delectation of the élite ; and the sculpture that adorned its 
architecture became the isolated treasure of the connoisseur. The 
advent of individualism brought the downfall of the public monu- 
ment. Thus the non-existence of great architecture in recent times 
is of evil portent. We have seen its significance very often in 
history—after Egypt, after Greece, when Japan emancipated herself 
from China, when the Renaissance caused the stained-glass windows 
to descend from the church and ground them down on canvas and 
paper; when statues descended to ornament the avenues and 
gardens of the rich dilettante. 

The art of the future will seek to obey the obscure need of subor- 





Fig. IX. CUT STEM 


dinstion to some new collective eckenen yet confused, dim and divene 
though it still appears—wherein the reign of the individual ends 
again and is returned to the multitude. The modern world is so 
complex, so uncertain in its directions, so diverse in its elements. 
Our ideas bear the trace of the profound events which surround and 
touch us. None is independent of the moral ground whence he 
springs ; and the sensibilities of our age seem all directed toward a 
new synthesis. We have boldly to realize relationships which our 
forefathers could not even imagine. The multiplicity of talents 
and means of modern man marks the end of a period. Painting 
and sculpture in their present form are perhaps destined to disappear. 
The complexity of the contemporary soul increases from day to 
day, and it may be some grand combined technique must supplant 
the older independent means of giving expression to the spirit of 
man. Who can foresee the destiny of an instrument like the cine- 
matograph, for example? Instead of the immobile art of the past, 
some kind of cinematographic pictures may replace the static 
canvasses of the Venetians, the Dutch, the Spanish and the French ? 





' The Zulu ont Xosa are the fighting t: tribes of Africa, none of the rest betes 
at heart warlike ; and among the former a very strict disciplinary system was 
established by the great chief Chaka, who abolished the throwing assegai, which 
is the typical weapon of this area, and introduced the stabbing assegai. By this 
reform he forced upon his warriors the necessity of coming to close quarters 


and from that time the Zulu became the dominant people. Bows and arrows 


were the weapons of the Bushmen, the latter poisoned; clubs (kerries) are 
universal. Axes with hafts of wood or rhinoceros horn are common. Shields 
of hide are found amongst all Bantu except the Herero. Those of the Zulu are 
oval; of the Bechuana round, square, winged, or like a flattened hour-glass. 
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NAMED SERVICES OF Dr. WALL 


WORCESTER—Part II 


BY H. RISSIK MARSHALL 


Throughout this article R.L.H. means ** Worcester Porcelain"’ by R. L. Hobson, 1910, and F.L. means “‘ Catalogue of the Frank Lloyd 
Collection of Worcester Porcelain of the Wall Period” by R. L.Hobson, published by the British Museum Trustees, 1923 : price 5s. 


18. Sir JoHN HORNER OF MELLS, SOMERSET 
HE plates of this service are enamelled in two shades of 
green with bold fruit and flower sprays depicting roses, 
apples, plums, pears and peas. Plates are dissimilar in 
detailed design but similar in type, character and colour. 

The service is of interest because of the story, narrated in 
Country Life of September 24, 1938, of the origin of the Horner 
family. The story goes that at the time of the dissolution of 
Monasteries, the Abbot of Glastonbury, who owned the Manor 
of Mells, attempted to forestall Thomas Cromwell by surrendering 
the title deeds of all the Abbey’s manors into the King’s own 
hand. In order to ensure their safety, the deeds were concealed 
in a pie, and Jack Horner, who was at that time Steward to the 
Abbot, was entrusted with their delivery. During the journey 
he is reputed to have put in his thumb and pulled out a plum—to 
wit, the title deed of the Manor of Mells—and kept it for himself. 

There is a specimen of the service in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, C 685—1925, Broderip gift. 


19. EARL MANVERS 

This interesting pattern, which is one of the few in Worcester 
marked with the gold crescent, may be described as follows : 

Widely ribbed with gilt dentil edges. Decorated with a 
mauve border of 12 alternating compartments over-painted in 
darker mauve, the one with a flower spray, the other diapered and 
in between each a feathering in gilt. Below these are twelve 
alternating panels, those under the diaper pattern being sprays 
of holly and berries in natural colours, those under the flower 
sprays being half the size and in a formal spray of mauve flowers. 
At the base of the cup and in a ring on the bottom of the saucer 
is a turquoise circle ringed with a pearl chain and picked out in 
gilding. In the centre of the saucer a spray of mauve flowers 
and holly. 

Slight variations of the pattern, especially in regard to the 
border, exist. 

The probability is that this service was made for Charles 
Medows, who, upon succeeding to the estates of his uncle, the 
2nd Duke of Kingston, assumed the surname and arms of Pierre- 
pont. During the Wall period he was Mr. Pierrepont, but he 
was raised to the peerage in 1796 by the titles of Baron Pierrepont 
and Viscount Newark, and in 1806 was advanced to the dignity of 
Earl Manvers. Illustrated No. 193, Plate 37 F.L. 


20. CHARLES COBBE, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN 

This is a unique named service because, so far as is known, it 
does not consist of a dinner, dessert, or tea service, but solely of a 
service of knives and forks. 











panels of unequal size. Note the omission of the decoration in 
one of the smaller border sections. 
Collection, A. W. Tuke 


These have pistol-shaped handles of Worcester porcelain 
decorated with a ground of scale blue and reserves painted with 
insects and butterflies, the reserves being edged with fine gilding. 

According to Mr. Drane, these knives and forks were originally 
made for Charles Cobbe, Archbishop of Dublin (1687-1765). He 
was born and educated at Winchester and graduated at Trinity 
College, Oxford,in 1709. In 1717-he went to Ireland as Chaplain 
to Charles, Duke of Bolton, the Lord Lieutenant. After a 
considerable number of different ecclesiastical appointments he 
was finally translated to the archiepiscopal see of Dublin on 
March 4, 1742-3. He died in Dublin in 1765, so that it is quite 
possible that this service was made for him. No. 279, F.L., not 

these illustrated. 


21. Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs. No. 
96, F.L., Plate 16. 

It seems almost certain that 
Sir Joshua had a dessert service 
of this pattern, but it is 
equally certain that the pattern 
was a popular one and much 
repeated both for dessert, dinner 
and tea services. The essential 
pattern, namely, a bird on a 
blue rock, is shown by Mr. 
Hobson (R.L.H., p. 54) to be of 
Japanese origin. 

In the dessert service tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Sir Joshua, 
the border is always of a fine 
liquid dark blue and the plates 
and dishes normally have scal- 
loped sides and wavy edges. 


CHARLES COBBE (Archbishop 
of Dublin) SERVICE. Un- 
marked. Circa 1765 
Collection, T. Grant Dixon 
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Sir Joshua, who was born in 1723 of people asso- 
ciated with the clergy at Plympton-Earls, Devon- 
shire, died in 1792. Early in life he showed facility 
in drawing and painting. He was, owing to the 
kindness of his friends, the Keppels, able to visit 
Cadiz, Tetuan, Gibraltar, Algiers and Minorca, and 
thereafter Leghorn, Florence and Rome, where he 
spent two years, “‘ with measureless content.” 
After his return to London in 1752 he was very much 
in society, and had as his more particular friends 
Drs. Johnson and Goldsmith. 

In 1760 he established himself on the western 
side of Leicester Square (long occupied by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson as their auction rooms), and it 
is there that one must picture him entertaining the 
literati and nobility of the day and using this beautiful 
dessert service for the purpose. 

The interesting self-portrait in Kenwood shows 
him as having what might be a hare-lip. The fact 
is that while at Minorca with Commodore Keppel 
his horse fell down a precipice with him, causing the 
injury to his lip, which is to be seen in this and all 
subsequent portraits. It is also to be noted that 
his social popularity was in no way lessened by the 
fact that he was rendered deaf owing to the cold in 
the Vatican while he was copying Raphael. 


22. THE Kew SERVICE 

Fig. rof R.L.H Plate XCVIII and No. 209, Plate 
43, F.L., illustrate a coffee cup, with a border of dark 
blue, edged with gold, two bouquets of flowers, one 
concealing a cupid’s bow, and the other an arrow ; 
a vase inscribed KEW. 

It seems beyond doubt that the service in ques- 
tion was made for Kew House, but the problem of 
for whom it was made depends upon its date. Kew 
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House was leased by Frederick, Prince of Wales, SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS SERVICE showing the essential 


who died in 1751, so that it is clear that it was not 
made for him. 

It was the residence of the Princess Dowager 
until her death in 1772, so that it is most likely it 


pattern—a bird on a blue rock 
Collection, A. W. Tuke 


was made for her. After her death it was the occasional residence national garden. It seems improbable that, as Mr. Hobson 


of King George III, who in 1788 retired there when stricken with sugg 
madness. He eventually bought the freehold about 1800 and, as 
is well known, it and its beautiful grounds have become our 23. 





BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS SERVICE 
Collection, Dr. F, Severne Mackenna 


ests, the service was made for King George III. 


THE DRANE SERVICE 
Mr. Hobson on page 121 R.L.H. records a teapoy and cover 
which is illustrated R.L.H., Fig. 6, Plate LXXXVIII. Ithas 
a scale blue ground with shaped panels decorated with birds 
andinsects. Mr. Hobson quotes a note by Mr. Robert Drane, 





HORNER OF MELLS SERVICE 
Courtesy T. Leonard Crow of Tewkesbury 





APOLLO 


F.L.S.,in regard to this teapoy : “‘ Ihave about thirty 
teaports, and this is the only one of this particular 
form, which is modelled exactly from that of a 
swan’s egg. It is a constituent of a service given to 
my great-grandmother, on her marriage, by her 
father in 1763, and cost (the service) ‘a matter of 
twenty-five pound.’ This is by far the most 
beautiful teaport I have ever seen.” 


24. Baroness BurpeTT-CouTTs 

Plates with scalloped rims and wavy edges, the edges 
picked out in gilt dentil. The ground colour is a 
very deep wet blue. There are four large mirror- 
shaped reserves radiating from the centre where 
there is a small circular reserve. On and overlapping 
the rim and in between the four large reserves are 
four smaller ones. All the reserves are edged with 
rich feathered scroll gilding and contain either 
posies of, or single natural flowers, well painted. 

Illustrated in monochrome No. 331 F.L. Plate 69. 

King Edward VII is reputed to have said about 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, “‘ after my mother 
(Queen Victoria) the most remarkable woman in the 
kingdom.” 

Angela Georgina Burdett-Coutts, born 1814, was 
the youngest of the six children—a son and five 
daughters—of Sir Francis Burdett, who married 
Sophia, third and youngest daughter and co-heiress 
of Thomas Coutts, the founder of the bank. Thomas 
Coutts, soon after his first wife’s death in 1815, 
when he was 80 years of age, married Harriot 
Mellon, to whom he bequeathed unconditionally the 
bulk of his vast fortune, including his interest in 
the bank. His second wife, five years after his 
death, married (her fourth marriage) the ninth Duke 
of St. Albans. On her death the Duchess of St. 
Albans in 1837, with great secrecy until then, made 
her youngest step-grandchild the heiress to her 
husband’s vast wealth. 

Miss Burdett, as she then was, in 1837 probably 
was the richest woman in England, if not the world. 
On succession to the fortune she assumed the additional name 
and arms of Coutts. ; 

Throughout her long life of 92 years, which ended in 1906, she 
was a most noted and discriminating philanthropist. She was 
much influenced by Charles Dickens. For long she refused all 
offers of marriage, but in 1881, aged 67, she married Mr. William 
Lehman Ashmead Bartlett, an American, whom she had known 
since boyhood, and who had helped her much in her philanthropic 
enterprises. ; 

Her merit was recognized by her being the first woman to be 
created a Baroness in her own right, and by her having conferred 
upon her the freedom of the City of London, never before con- 
ferred upon a woman, as well as various other honours. 

Whether she inherited this beautiful service from her grand- 
father, for whom it might have been made, or whether she acquired 
it, cannot be determined. 


25. JoHN WILKES : 

In the Frank Lloyd collection (Plate 15, No. 89) is a teapot, 
which came from the Drane Collection (illustrated No. 770). 
The following is Mr. Drane’s catalogue entry in regard to it: 
“A globular tea pot and cover, salmon scale blue ground, in 
which are the multiform white reserves defined by scroll gilding 
with which we are familiar in Worcester ; the ornament of the 
Cover corresponds with that of the body ; the white reserves are 
filled with conventional Oriental flowers. The interesting point 
about this Tea Pot is that in the gilding which defines the larger 
of these reserves, both on the body and on the lid, will be found 
cunningly introduced No. 45 in such a manner that it was 
obvious that the owner did not wish them to be seen, and 
the careless observer might use this Tea Pot habitually for 
years and not detect their presence, although it is repeated 
five times.” ; ; 

This No. 45 commemorates John Wilkes, who for slandering 
the King in No. 45 of a publication known as The North Briton, 
was expelled from the House of Commons and imprisoned in 
the Tower. He was, nevertheless, exceedingly popular with a 
considerable proportion of the people of England known as 
Radicals. Their covert admiration for the man found other 
expression than the 45 on this teapot. With it is a gold brooch— 


BISHOP SUMNER SERVICE. 
bearing the unusual gold crescent mark. Circa 1770. 
copy of the Chinese original, known to exist. 

Sumner Service appeared in Part I, March, 1945, page 59, No. 6 





In style of famille verte, K’ang Hsi period, 
A strikingly exact 
The text relating to the Bishop 


Collection, T. Grant Dixon 


a Witch brooch—in the form of the numerals 45 with the legend 
LIBERTY. 

Issue No. 45 of The North Briton was published on April 23, 
1763, thus approximately dating this teapot. Although no other 
part of the service has ever been recorded, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that there must exist unrecorded cups and saucers, 
teapoys, slop basins, sucriers, cake plates, etc., of the same 
pattern with the concealed numerals 45. 


26. Lorp DALHOUSIE 

No. 277 of the Herbert Allen collection is a sugar bowl and 
cover from a dessert set which formerly belonged to the roth Earl 
and 1st Marquess of Dalhousie. It is described as follows, but 
is not illustrated: ‘* Oval, with wavy edge, a gilt shell handle at 
either end, and a bud applied on the cover. On either side and 
on the cover is a landscape in colours in an oval medallion enclosed 
by a turquoise-blue border with husk pattern. Round the edges, 
formal borders in blue (bleu du roi) and gold. On the remaining 
surface, butterflies and festoons of fruit in colours. H. 4} in. 
L. 63 in.” 

James Andrew Broun Ramsay, 3rd son of the oth Earl of 
Dalhousie, succeeded his father in 1838. At the age of 36, in 
1848, he was sworn in as Governor-General of India, which 
appointment was conferred upon him by his political opponents. 
Soon after his arrival the second Sikh war broke out. When 
Lord Gough ended it by his crushing victory at Guzarat, Lord 
Dalhousie was created a Marquis. The D.N.B. sums up a 
nine-page article on Lord Dalhousie as follows: ‘‘ Dalhousie 
ranks with the ablest of his predecessors in the government of 
India, and the brilliancy of his administration and the solid 
benefits conferred by it has not been equalled by that of any of 
his successors. While he extended the limits of British India by 
adding large provinces to the empire, his administrative achieve- 
ments conferred on the country lasting benefits. To him India 
owes railways and telegraphs, the reform of the postal system, 
and the development of irrigation and roadmaking. He removed 
imposts which shackled the internal trade of the country; did 
everything in his power to promote popular education; sup- 
pressed thuggism; successfully grappled with the crime of 
dacoity in British India and checked infanticide in the native 
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NAMED SERVICES OF DR. 


states, while he improved the controlling machinery in some of 
the most important departments by substituting individual 
responsibility for the more dilatory and less effective system of 
boards and committees.” He died in 1860 in his forty-ninth 
year and the marquisate became extinct, but the Earldom devolved 
on his cousin. 


27. EARL OF ENNISKILLEN 

No. 782 of the Drane catalogue describes a saucer dish which 
formerly belonged to the Earl of Enniskillen as follows: “‘ 9} 
inches in diameter and 1} inches high, the body is radiately fluted 
with concave divisions yielding to the border a lobed edge which 
is gilt ; the entire field is white without gilding ; the central circle 
reserve 4 inches in diameter is occupied by a bold group of 
flowers and foliage ; on the fluted border are three groups of 
fruit, in one of which two are sliced ; alternating with these fruit 
groups are three insects of quite unusual size and character ; one 
is a large beetle and another a butterfly, its fully expanded wings 
measuring 3} inches from tip to tip. The colours are unusually 
brilliant. No mark.” 

This service was probably made for John Cole, who was 
created Baron Mountflorence in 1760, or for his son William, 
who was created Viscount Enniskillen in 1776 and Earl of Ennis- 
killen in 1789. The most famous member of the family was 
Sir Lowry Cole, 2nd son of William, who distinguished himself 
in the Peninsular War and became Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


28. SHUTTLEWORTH 

At least two mugs of the bell-shaped—cider—type, both 
decorated in similar manner and bearing the name Shuttleworth 
exist. One has the inscription R. SHUTTLEWORTH, Esqre., the 
other E. SHUTTLEWORTH, Esqre. 

They are decorated entirely in carmine and gilding. Round 
the rim is a wreathed border in carmine with formal gilt roses at 
the four cardinal points. On the front of the mug, under the 
above inscription, which is in capitals, is a decoration of a row 


WALL WORCESTER 


of wheatsheaves on either side of which stretch round the sides 
sprays of formalized roses relieved with gilding. 

There are two main families of Shuttleworth ; the Baronial 
family of that name and a junior branch, the Shuttleworths of 
Hathersage Hall, Derbyshire. During the Wall period no one 
of the junior branch bore the initials R or E, but the “ R” mug 
may have been made for Robert Shuttleworth of Gawthorpe, in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, which they have owned since 1330. 
He was the representative during the period 1751-83 of the elder 
branch, which has since been ennobled. Not illustrated. 


29. Hansury Mucs 

Osgood Hanbury (1731-1784) of Holfield Grange, Coggeshall, 
Essex, the son of John Hanbury (1700-1758), who migrated from 
Monmouthshire to London and became London’s greatest 
tobacconist and plantation owner, and married Anna, only 
daughter and heiress of Henry Osgood, a Quaker merchant of 
Holfield Hall, married in 1757 Mary, daughter of Sampson Lloyd, 
the famous Quaker banker who gave his name to Lloyd’s Bank. 
Osgood and Mary Hanbury had four children: John Osgood 
Hanbury, Rachel Hanbury, Osgood Hanbury and Anna Hanbury. 
They ordered for their four children four 34 inch high mugs, 
cylindrical ‘in shape, painted in dry blue enamel, with the names, 
as above mentioned, within rococo cartouches surmounted by 
doves. The elder boy was born in 1757 and died at sixteen ; 
Anna married Thomas Fowell Buxton of Earles Colne, High 
Sheriff of Essex and the first of the prison reformers. The third 
child, Osgood, inherited the property and was a famous M.F.H. 
His second son entered the brewing business of Truman, Hanbury 
and Buxton, and is the ancestor of the family who reside at 
Hylands and possess three of the mugs. 

The fourth mug, inscribed RACHEL HANBURY, must have been 
taken away by its owner when, on September 16, 1779, she 
married, as his second wife, Richard Gurney of Keswick, Norfolk, 
a partner in Gurneys Bank and M.P. for Norwich, and is in the 
possession of the author. 

This actual mug is illustrated, R.L.H. Plate XCVIII, Fig. 6. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE UNEXPECTED IN POTTERY” 
Dear Sir, 

I have noted with interest the article by Mr. H. B. Lancaster 
in your April number, on “‘ The Unexpected in Pottery.” 

Apropos his remarks about Neale & Co. at the end of the article, 
and the “*‘ Crown and C ” and “‘ Crown and G ” marks, it may be 
of interest to state that I have in my small collection of Neale 
pieces a very pretty “‘ basketwork” sweetmeat dish and stand, in 
green and white, the dish being 7 in. x 6 in., and the stand 
84 in. X 7 in. 

The stand is marked as Neale & Co.—Crown over G-and 
the basket Crown and C. 
Yours faithfully, 

A. SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 
(Great-great grandson of James Neale), 
16, Queen Anne’s Gardens, Bedford Park, W.4. 


The readers of APOLLO owe thanks to Mr. Sutherland-Graeme 
for confirming my attribution of the Crown and G Mark. I 
have seen only one such mark with the additional ‘‘ Neale & Co.,” 
so the recording of a second is valuable, especially as it bears both 
Crown and G and Crown and C. 

That Mr. Sutherland-Graeme is a descendant of James Neale 
adds a further interest. H. BoswELt LANCASTER. 


The Editor, 
APOLLO. 


SIGNATURES AND DATES ON REMBRANDT’S 
PAINTINGS 
Sir, 


The National Gallery cleaned a number of paintings during 
their absence from its walls, among them ‘‘ The Woman taken in 
Adultery,” by Rembrandt. It was fully signed and dated 1644 ; 
the signature, being a later addition, disappeared in the process 
of cleaning. 

This, sir, confirms the assertion I ventured to express in the 
press in 1939, namely, a great number of signatures and dates on 
Rembrandt’s paintings are spurious. It always appeared to many 
that the picture seems to be of an earlier date, but were probably 
compelled to give way to force majeure on account of the date it 
was bearing. Here is a proof how misleading forged dates can 
be. Compositionally and technically the picture has a strong 


affinity with Rembrandt’s “‘ Simon in the Temple ” in the Hague 
Gallery. It seems safe to place the picture now among the works 
of the early thirties. There is a probability that when the portrait 
in the Gallery of Frangoise van Wasserhoven (?), No. 775, is 
cleaned the signature and date 1634 may suffer the same fate. 

It is astounding how much the picture gained from the 
cleaning. It is possible to see now the orchestration and trans- 
parency of the colour scheme as it was originally, and the intermin- 
gling of the numerous tints, making the picture sparkle like a 
diamond, so characteristic of the master’s work. The full 
crispness of the brushwork and the firmness of the draughtsman- 
ship are much more pronounced. We can now observe the correct 
tonal values, which are instrumental in bringing out the plasticity 
in every part of the painting, and above all, his unique rendering 
of the atmospheric effect which he and he alone understood how 
to impart with such mastery. 

An immense service is being rendered to connoisseurship by 
removing the centuries’ old dirt and discoloured varnish, together 
with the false signatures and dates. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that other Directors of Public Galleries will follow the good and 
courageous example, then collectors possessing signed and dated 
works by the master will be bound to do likewise, if they wish 
the dates and signatures on their pictures to be taken seriously. 
Thus, we may hope one day to see in a clean state and in its full 
glory the entire euvre, or at least the major part of it, that this 
colossal genius has bestowed on humanity. It will undoubtedly 
contribute much to our study and understanding of his stylistic 
development, and in its turn help to assess the authenticity of his 


pictures. Yours faithfully, 
The Editor, C. ZILVA. 
APOLLO. 12, St. George’s Court, London, S.W.7. 


Mr. Zilva’s letter above supports a view APOLLO has always 
championed as against the false sentiment of “ patina” wor- 
shippers ; but Mr. Zilva is right in using the expression courageous 
example. There is a definite risk not, of course, from the dis- 
appearance of added dates and signatures, but from the hands of 
all too “‘ courageous "’ cleaners. It all depends on them, since it 
must be remembered that not all restoration is pernicious. That, 
again, depends on the nature and degree of the damage and on 
the judgment and skill of the earlier restorer, and on that of the 
succeeding cleaner.—[EpITOoR.] 
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ART AT EIGHT PER CENT? 


BY HERBERT FURST 


victims of my bomb blasted library, a tattered volume of 

the Vicomte d’Avenel’s “* Les Riches depuis sept cents ans’ 
(published in 1909), coinciding with certain statistics published 
in the current newspapers, videlicet Royal Academy Sales (May 29) 
£15,618 ; Christie’s total for the sale on June 18 above £22,000, 
combined to make me ponder-the following problems. How 
much is any given work of art worth in money? Why is it? 
How does one account for the exact amount which an artist is 
entitled or justified to ask for his work? Is his occupation one 
of the many trades * “servile and mechanical,” or one of the 
liberal professions “‘ becoming a gentleman ’’? All questions 
worth while putting, because they would show, if answered 
correctly, exactly what financial claims the artist has upon society, 
especially in this “ social security "’ age. Here is the result of my 
ponderation. 

I have found at least one man who has left us proof that he 
has made a conscientious attempt to square art values with money 
values. He was the Lord Ferrers, who addressed the following 
letter to John Singleton Copley on June 5, 1791. As quoted by 
Allan Cunningham, though the italics are mine, it begins : 

“Lord Ferrer’s compliments to Mr. Copley ; he cannot form 
any judgment of the picture (i.e., ‘ The Arrest of the Five Members 
of the Commons by Charles I); but as money is scarce, and 
anyone may make eight per cent of their money in the funds, and 
particularly in navy bills, and there is so much gaming, he hopes 
he’ll excuse his valuing his picture in conformity to the times, 
and not think he depreciates in the least from Mr. Copley’s just 
merit ; but if he reckons fifty-seven figures there are not above 
one-third that are capital, but only heads or a little more ; and 
therefore he thinks, according to present times, if he gets nine 
hundred pounds for the picture with the frame, after the three 
other figures are put in, and it is completely finished, and he has 
the power of taking a copy, it is pretty near the value: that is 
what very few people can afford to give for a picture.”’ (This 
breath-taking sentence made me wish to continue with a précis 
of the rest, lest the reader might think that he is not getting his 
money’s worth from my pen; but that would spoil it; I must 
continue to quote it in full.) “* However,” his lordship went on, 

“if Mr. Copley would undertake to do a family piece for him, with 
about six figures, about the size of the picture he has of Mr. 
Wright’s, with frame and all, he would agree to give him a thousand 
guineas for the two pictures. But he imagines the Emperor or 
some of the Royal Family, may give him more, perhaps a great 
deal more, which he wishes they may, and thinks he well deserves ; 
but if he can’t make a better bargain, Lord Ferrers will stand to 
what he says, and give him six months to consider of it, and will 
not take it amiss if he sells it for ever so little more than he has 
mentioned, as he has stretched to the utmost of his purse, though he 
does not think he has come near up to Mr. Copley’s merit.” 

Cunningham thinks that this letter, which he guarantees as 
genuine, only “ proves that they err who imagine that the spirit of 
bargaining is confined to mercantile men.’”’ To me this letter 
means much more : it seems to lay bare the processes of thought 
of a very honest lover of art who was also a very honest patron 
determined to pay “‘ cash down "—a by no means common habit 
amongst patrons, whether Emperors and Royal families or other- 
wise—and wondering how to square an “ extravagance "’ with 
his conscience and his bank account, or : money with the esthetic 
circle. It seems to boil down to this that he was willing to pay 
one thousand guineas, including two frames for 57 plus 6 figures. 

That same price—one thousand guineas—Whistler in 1891 
demanded and got for one single figure, including one frame. 
The picture was his portrait of Carlyle. How he arrived at this 
price is instructive, and makes, like all Whistler anecdotes, 
excellent reading. The Pennells tell the story in their “* Life " of 
the artist. Carlyle sat to Whistler in the early ‘seventies ; the 
result was exhibited and much admired in Paris, but remained 
unsold, It was subsequently offered to our National Portrait 
Gallery, whose director, Sir George Scharf, refused it with 
scorn. In 1884 it went to a “Loan Exhibition of Scottish 
National Portraits,” in Edinburgh. Its admirers there made an 
attempt to collect subscriptions with a view to securing it for the 
Scottish National Gallery. The price was then £400; why £400 


GS vicins operations,” bringing to light, amongst other 


I do not know. “ Unfortunately it was reported,’’ say the 
Pennells, “‘ that the subscription paper disclaimed all approval 
of Whistler’s art and theories on the part of the subscribers. 
Whistler was indignant. He telegraphed to Edinburgh: ‘The 
price of the Carlyle has advanced to one thousand guineas. 
Dinna ye hear the bagpipes?’ This ended the negotiations.” 
How he, nevertheless, sold it to the Scots—that is to say to the 
Glasgow Corporation—in 1891 for that price, the result of mere 
caprice, is another good story, in which one point is of special 
relevance here. _Qne of the members of the deputation sought 
to bring the price down a little by insisting that the figure ‘‘ was 
not even life-size ’’! 

Lord Ferrers, one notices, felt uncomfortable, because he 
wavered between his aristocratic view that after all, painters were 
merely workmen, and his feeling, as a connoisseur and patron, 
that they should be treated as gentlemen. The Glasgow member 
of the deputation, who was perhaps accustomed to sell things by 
the yard or weight, felt that the artist was giving short measure. 
That is all; but the same kind of measure was in both cases 
applied ; it was a question of pure arithmetic. There is, however, 
another which puts the artist in the category of the tradesman and 
artisan. In the course of Whistler’s famous libel action against 
Ruskin, the Attorney-General exclaimed ironically ?’’ ‘‘ Did it 
take you much time to paint the ‘ Nocturne in Black and Gold ’? 
How soon did you knock it off?’’ And having been told that it 
was “‘ knocked off ’’ possibly in a couple of days, the Attorney- 
General asks: ‘‘ The labour of two days, then, is that for which 
you ask two hundred guineas?” The fact that Whistler’s answer 
was: ‘‘ No; I ask it for the knowledge of a lifetime "’ made no 
impression on the Court, for even the judge harps on the length 
of time it took the artist; and he probably could not see any 
sense in Whistler’s remark: ‘‘ I completed the work in one day 
after having arranged the idea in my mind."" The italics are mine 
again. The mind is the important point, is the operative power— 
but the judge and Ruskin judged only the hand. 

Nevertheless, in the visual arts it is the concrete thing which 
is evidence of art, and that is the work of the hand. A work of 
art is therefore necessarily judged by the “‘ outward "eye. Judging 
like this, Ruskin had seen in Whistler’s works only “‘a pot of 
paint ” flung in the public’s face ; hence the libel action. 

There is, then, the concrete thing which can be, and so often 
is, judged independently of that which it conveys to the mind. 

In the history of our Worshipful Company of Paynter Steyners, 
which preceded the foundation of the Royal Academy by hundreds 
of years, we find them seeking a charter from Queen Elizabeth in 
1575- On what grounds? ‘“‘ The peyntours Company found 
that their trade began to decay by reason of other persons that 
had not been apprentices to it who undertook paynting. Whereby 
much slight work went off ; as pictures of the Queen and Noble- 
men and others ; which showed fair to sight and the people bought 
the sarhe being ‘much deceived for that such pictures and works 
were not substantially wrought. . . 

As in 1575, so in 1878 : Ruskin asserted, in effect, that 
Whistler’s paintings were ‘‘ not substantially wrought ”’ in the 
paynter steyners sense, but went further, for he denied even that 
they “ showed fair to sight,’’ to use the worshipful company’s 
language. 

There is, then, in the visual arts always this duality, this 
ambiguity which befogs all criteria. Consider, for example, 
Lord Danver’s complaint about Rubens. In a letter to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, who had been negotiating with the artist on 
his lordship’s behalf, Danvers writes: “‘ After all the care you 
have taken to give me satisfaction, I suspect my money will be 
worth more than his work commonly wrought with a very careless 
hand.” The careless hand had shown itself in a hunting piece 
which had been returned to the artist with this comment : “* These 
lions shall be safely sent him back for tamer beasts, better made ”’ 
(my italics). And here is Rubens’ s “reaction.” ‘‘I am quite 
willing,” he wrote to Carleton, “. . . that I should paint another 
hunting piece less terrible than’ that of the lions, making abatement 
as is reasonable for the amount already paid.”” Why abatement ? 
Why not a fair exchange ? one might wonder, if one did not read 
on. Because Rubens agrees also that the new picture is “ to be 
entirely of my own hand without the admixture of the work of 
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ART AT EIGHT PER CENT? ; 


anyone else, which I will undertake to you on the word of a 
gentleman.’’ Again this duality, for Rubens had clearly acted 
as a mercenary tradesman with no scruples in substituting 
pupils’ or assistants’ work for his own, and when cornered, 
promising to remedy the complaint ‘‘on the word of a gentle- 
man ”—which he was. For all that, it was not always easy to 
separate the one from the other in him. Thus he was caught 
busily painting, whilst on a diplomatic mission to King Philip II, 
by a Spanish courtier, who asks: “‘ Ho! does his Most Catholic 
Majesty’s representative amuse himself with painting ?’’ Rubens 
answers wittily and prettily : “No! the artist sometimes amuses 
himself with diplomacy.” But “the artist "’ who kept a picture 
factory also “‘ amused himself ” with art dealing, as when he, e.g., 
sold the Duke of Buckingham his collection of pictures, statues 
and other works of art for 100,000 florins. But to understand the 
Spanish courtier’s astonishment and jibe one must realize that a 
Velazquez at that court was ranked with domestic servants, the 
barbers and buffoons, lodged like them in the servants’ quarters 
of the palace, given, as they were, free clothing ; though it is true 
that he ended his life as Knight of St. Jago and Marshall of the 
Palace. Nevertheless he was always, like Titian, who, however, 
lived en prince, in money difficulties, having to complain of arrears 
of payment whether for pictures or for his pension. There is 
still extant a letter which Titian addressed to King Philip II of 
Spain which is a masterpiece of diplomacy, a mixture of servility, 
flattery, and sarcasm, complaining that “‘ the letters with which I 
was favoured by your Majesty in respect of the money assigned 
to me have not had any effect ; from which it seems that he who 
can conquer the most potent and proud of his enemies is unable 
to secure the obedience of his ministry.” Some sixteen years 
later, ninety-nine years old, six months before his death, Titian is 
still begging the King for ‘his money “‘in order to support as it 
deserves the name of a Cavaliere.” Pretty humiliating for a 
cavalier and a gentleman, and at the same time a light on the social 
insecurity of the artists in those days. 

Had one asked Michelangelo whether he thought that Titian’s 
pictures were “‘ substantially wrought,’’ he would have said, what 
in fact he did say, ‘* Titian would have been a good painter if he 
had drawn better.” Imagine, then, in connection with this 
‘social security ”’ business, a committee of artists appointed to de- 
cide on what is or is not “substantially wrought ”’ in art. Imagine 
it, if you can, composed of great artists, artists of the rank of 
Titian, Michelangelo, El Greco, Velazquez, and you will judge 
that they would hopelessly disagree from what we know these old 
masters have said about each other’s work. There is no “ yard- 
stick ’”’ by which art can be measured and its money value calcu- 
lated. How, for instance, would a modern Cimabue whose 
“Madonna” was carried in triumph through the streets of 
Florence by an overjoyed and acutely art conscious populace be 
satisfied with payment for himself and his assistant at the rate 
of a guinea a day or thereabouts.* This might be compared with 


Giotto’s annual pension of £200; Diirer’s imperial pension of 





£150; Michelangelo’s of £1,200 a year. Velazquez, we know, 
left nothing, as against Michelangelo’s £18,000, and Raphaels’ 
£30,000, accumulated in a much shorter span of life. But what 
would the great men have to say of a state of society which enabled 
a Chantrey—of ever-blessed memory—to accumulate £150,000 
through his art, and a Nollekens “ £200, 000 in money besides the 
ownership of some valuable houses.” The late Victorian and 
Edwardian era, when living artists not infrequently were paid at 
the rate of £1,000 and double that amount for single pictures, not 
anything like as “‘ substantially wrought,’’ and in size merely a 
fraction of a van Eyck altar piece or a Titian Venus, would 
have seemed to the Old Masters something like a Golden Age. 
And as to the prices at which paintings change hands at Christie’s, 
most of the Old Masters would regret that they were not at least 
“‘ presumed dead ” in their lifetime ; whilst some of the Victorians 
and Edwardians, were they alive to-day, would feel like hiding 
themselves in shame, having regard to the colossal drop in their 
money value. 

But they need not feel ashamed, at least not all of them ; for 
some there is the hope of new “ discovery ’’; they, like the 
Botticellis, Rembrandts, Hals’s, Chardins, Blakes, Magnascos, 
El Grecos, may “‘ come back,”’ and even the less deserving may 
sail once again into the ken of the future on the crest of those 
recurrent ‘‘ period” crazes, lending even the lesser lights a 
popularity—amongst the intelligentsia. 

There is, however, also the other wider popularity which must 
not be left out of account. 

“‘ However an artist may promise to exert his talents, if he 
have not either plenty of money or a good connexion from his 
situation in life, or if he be not gifted with a good address, or 
considerable eloquence, his study and application will go but 
little way to persuade persons that he is a competent artist .. . 
nor can one wonder that from ignorance of the public in respect 
of art many skilful artists remain in obscurity. . . .”’ 

Who wrote that? Someone, say, about a hundred years ago, 
or even less, thinking perchance of Sir Thomas Lawrence, or even 
Lord Leighton? Well, as readers of my “‘ Anecdotes of Painters “i 
(from which I find it uncommonly convenient to steal, since it is 
long out of print) may already know, it was written very nearly 
two thousand years ago by no less an authority than Vitruvius. 

This likewise disowns the value of craftsmanship and esthetics 
in assessing money values. 

As the Vicomte d’Avenel put it : 

Le souci de la perfection esthétique est en verité tout a fait 
indépendant de la question d’argent—the case for esthetic per- 
fection is, really, entirely independent of the question of money. 

That, then, is the answer. 


* Some of these figures are roughly calculated from d’Avenel’s figures given 


in the French francs of 1909. To-day the pound is stated to be worth about 
8s. 4d. as compared with pre-1914 war rate of 20s. 1am no mathematician or 
economist, so goodness knows how such figures should be calculated to-day in 
conformity with “the cost of living’’ index. 

S S S 


The Index for Volume XLI, January 
to June, 1945, can now be had from APOoLLo, 
Mundesley, Norwich, post free, 2/3. 
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The picture here illustrated, which is a 
typical example of the work of Pieter 
Brueghel the Younger, is one of many 
fine Old Masters now on show at the 
Larsen Galleries, 43 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, with also the Portrait of a Man 
of the School of Quentin Massys, illus- 
trated in our last issue (July) and which 
was given in error as hanging in another 
Gallery. 


PIETER BRUEGHEL the 
1564-1637 

The Barn Dance 

Courtesy Paul Larsen 


Younger, 
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George Sheringham, R.D.I. 
(1884-1937) as Flower Painter 
BY CLEMENT F. PITMAN, M.A. 


SON of the Rev. H. A. Sheringham, Vicar of Tewkesbury 
A and Priest-in-Ordinary to the King (Edward VII), George 

Sheringham’s bent for art was so marked that he was 
accepted as a student at the Slade School at the phenomenally 
tender age of fifteen. 

By 1902 he had gone to Paris, and there, amidst its many 
Museums, Galleries, and variously interesting personalities he 
finally decided to be a decorative painter. 

A vast amount of his theatrical work was undertaken during 
Sir Nigel Playfair’s régime at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
Sheridan’s ‘“‘ The Duenna” is perhaps, deservedly, the best 
remembered of them. He also designed the costumes and sets 
for ‘* Patience,’’ ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,” and “ t 4 
Pinafore " for Doyley Carte, as well as for many other productions, 
and for ballet. 

In 1925 he was awarded the Paris Grand Prix for architectural 
and theatrical decoration. He also illustrated numerous books 
in collaboration with his brother, Hugh, for Max Beerbohm and 
in association with Mr. James Laver, as well as undertaking 
amusing decorations in the Christmas numbers of various illus- 
trated weeklies. 

In 1936 Sheringham received the D.I., the new and high 
distinction created by the Royal Society of Arts for designers in 
industry, which had also profited by this artist’s activities. 

Despite such versatile accomplishments, he has never become 
generally familiar to artists or the public. Such, however, is the 
fate of the painter whose artistic achievement has to be appraised 
on the walls and panels of hotels, town and country houses, by 
means of ladies’ fans, or in the changing limelight of the theatre. 
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FLOWERS NEAR A WINDOW GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
Collection, H. W. Dallas 





- . 7 ty " ‘Pe “= On 
ZINNIAS AND OTHER FLOWERS in a blue and white 


vase GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
Collection, E. T. F. Ewing 
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In addition, he painted pictures, though mainly of landscapes 
and flowers, particularly during his closing years when harassed 
by ill-health. 

Flower painting, however, is now our chief concern, since it 
is too often looked down on as of little account, despite a long 
history more worthy of serious attention than many concede. In 
Europe, at least, flower painting is as old as the conventional lily 
in the earliest ‘‘ Annunciation.”” Yet it was not until the High 
Renaissance that Leonardo da Vinci and Crivelli all but estab- 
lished it as an independent branch of their craft. The Dutch 
painters of the XVIIth century, however, achieved this, and by 
the last quarter of the XIXth French Impressionism had enveloped 
it in light and air. By contrast English painting in the XVIIth 
century was dorfinated by second-rate foreigh artists, except in 
the sphere of portraiture, and the XVIIIth was so prone to 
snobbery it paid scant regard to the fo-m of painting now under 
consideration. Consequently William Hunt (1790-1864) was the 
earliest English ‘‘ Still Life’ painter to have any real vogue 
accompanied by consistent monetary encouragement. 

Such, then, was the tradition Sheringham tended to inherit 
and the Continental one he encountered upon first arriving in 
Paris. Yet, despite prejudices to the contrary, flowers lend 
themselves to great artistic variety by means of their colour, 
arrangement, contrasts of texture, or the play of light upon them. 

In this age of speed, hustle, and enforced simplification, we 
are in no mood to brood or browse, and are even averse to any 
“ period flavour ” other than our own. Sheringham was aware 
of this, and throughout his work consistently protested that 
pictures should much more often be thought of as decorative 
panels than as elaborate illustrations suspended on a wall. There- 
fore, whether painting in oils, water-colours, or gouache, Shering- 
ham simplified so that the basic colours, forms, contours, and 
masses of his flowers become emphasized decoratively. Yet he 
shuns every trace of that violence to natural appearances which 
is so uncomfortable a feature of certain contemporary schools. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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The Furniture Collection 
of Col. Mark Whitwell 


BY M. JOURDAIN 


Bath, Colonel Mark Whitwell had in mind the traditional 

early Georgian panelling in unpainted pine as an appropriate 
setting for the furniture in his collection dating from the late 
XVIIth to the middle years of the XVIIIth century. In the 
dining-room, this wainscot centres in a finished chimneypiece 
of stripped pine notable for the delicacy of the carved festoons 
and scrollwork on its frieze and tablet (Fig. I). The furniture is 
representative of several periods. An early piece is the armchair 
of rare design, which has a short, upholstered back, and arms of 
C-scroll form reminiscent of some settees of this period. The 
turned legs are united by a cross-stretcher, and the upholstered 
back and arms and the loose cushions are covered in contemporary 
red silk velvet (Fig. III). In the drawing-room the two most 
notable pieces of furniture are the marquetry cabinet and the 
walnut bureau in two stages (Figs. IV and VII). The fall-front 
cabinet rests upon its original spiral-leg stand with five legs having 
a single bine twist above a vase-shaped enlargement. These legs 
are grouped, as usual, three in the front and only two at the back. 
The marquetry on the falling front follows the system, found 
upon large rectangular surfaces, of a central oval (designed with 
a basket of lilies, tulips and other flowers) and spandrels enriched 


T his treatment of the living-rooms at Kelston Knoll, near 


Fig. I. Right: The wainscot in the dining-room centres in a 
PINE CHIMNEYPIECE. Late XVIIIth Century 
Below : 
Fig. II. Right: .CARVED AND GILT SIDE-TABLE, early 
Georgian 
Fig. III. Left: WALNUT ARMCHAIR of rare design, covered 
in contemporary red silk velvet. William and Mary period 
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Top: 

Fig. IV. Left : A notable piece in 

the drawing-room is the FALL- 

FRONT MARQUETRIED 

CABINET of the late XVIIth 
Century 


Fig. V. Right : A good example 
of a carved gilt EARLY GEOR- 
GIAN MIRROR—one of a pair 


Fig. VI. ARM AND SINGLE 

CHAIR from a set of six; fine 

in colour and patination. Circa 
1760 
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FURNITURE COLLECTION OF COL, 


Fig. VII. WALNUT BUREAU in two stages, 


in the drawing-room 


with sprays of flowers. There are also reserves of floral mar- 
quetry on the frieze of the drawer-fronts. The interior is fitted 
up with a cupboard and drawers. The bureau, which is veneered 
with burr walnut of a rich colour, is surmounted by a dome- 
shaped cornice with a gilt vase finial. The doors are faced with 
bevelled mirror plates, and the interior is fitted up with a small 
cupboard inlaid with a star and flanked by columns. The early 
Georgian period is represented by a carved and gilt side table 
(Fig. II) and pair of mirrors, and by an overmantel in carved 
pine, in which the tablet is carved with festoons of oak-leaves, 
and the broken pediment encloses a shell (Fig. VIII). In the 
pair of mirrors (Fig. V), the moulding framing the plate is large 
in scale, and the pediment centres in a fluted shell with acanthus 
foliations below. The gilt side-table (Fig. II), which came 
originally from Wentworth Castle in Yorkshire, is a good example 
of the Georgian period. The cabriole legs are linked by a light 
festoon of flowers and foliage, and carved with a shell and pendant 
of leaves. The top is of Derbyshire marble. The set of six 
mahogany chairs with an armchair (Fig. VI), which have a splat 
of flat entwined loopings of graceful design, date from the first 
years of George III’s reign, while much of the rest of the frame- 
work is moulded. The wood is fine in colour and patination. 


S S S 
Readers who may wish to identify British armorial bearings 
on portraits, plate or china, should send a full description 
and a photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a 
careful rubbing. IN NO CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL 
ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies. 





MARK WHITWELL 
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Fig. VIII. OVERMANTEL IN CARVED PINE. 


Early Georgian period 


THE COVER PLATE 


The Worcester Porcelain Garniture illustrated on the cover is 
one of the rare examples still surviving of a complete set con- 
sisting of a central vase and cover, flanked by two beakers. It is 
believed that only once previously has a complete set, with this 
decoration, been illustrated in a work on porcelain, viz., in “* Old 
English Porcelain,” by Stoner and Evans, 1909. 

In the present instance, collectors will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying in full colour these outstanding examples of 
an unknown English ceramic artist’s rendering of an Oriental 
decoration, resulting in an effect of surpassing richness and 
propriety. 

The pieces bear the “‘ fretted square ”’ mark and belong to the 
period of the Worcester factory’s most brilliant productions, 
1765-1770. This set of vases is now in the possession of T. 
Leonard Crow, The Antique Shop, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 


7 s — 


Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement’in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. 
Telephone: Prospect 2044. 
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CARICATURES BY PIETRO LEONI GHEZZI (1674-1755) 


ENGRAVED BY A. POND (1705-1758) 


” ARICATURE” from the Italian ‘‘ Caricare ’’ may be 

C interpreted as a burlesque portrait, either drawn in 

banter or derision, in which the physical peculiarities of 

a frequently unwitting sitter are exaggerated into ridiculous 

resemblance, pretensions to precise portraiture being largely 
ignored. 

This form of art was interpreted in England by William 
Hogarth (1697-1764) and Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827). In 
Italy it is claimed that the art dated from the last quarter of the 
XVth century with Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) and Carracci 
(1560-1609) as exponents. Ghezzi achieved great success, and 
a contemporary chronicler records that it was customary for 
travellers to Italy to engage Ghezzi for their caricature in much 
the same way as they would commission another artist to paint 
their portrait. 

Car Pietro Leone Ghezzi was born at Rome on July 28, 1674. 
He was descended from a family of painters, his father, Giuseppe 
Ghezzi (1634-1721), famous for his drawings, being appointed 
Secretary for life of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome in recogni- 
tion of his eminence as an artist, his great knowledge of the theory 
of painting, and his love of literature. Young Ghezzi had as 
god-parent the great Carlo Maratti (1625-1713), so that it was 
natural that at an early age he would commence training, under 
the guidance of his.father, in the rudiments of art. His talent 
was soon recognized, and at the request of Cardinal Albani (later 
Clement XI) he commenced a series of frescoes for some of the 
churches of Rome. On the Cardinal’s elevation to the papacy 
his favours to Ghezzi increased, and that in its turn increased the 
patronage of the nobility. 

The successful completion of a papal commission brought his 
work to the notice of Francis I, Duke of Parma, who engaged 
him to paint his patron Saint Francis of Assisi. The completed 
work secured fresh honours, the Duke granting him a Diploma, 
creating him a Count Palatine and a Knight of the Golden Spur. 





Fig. I. UN PIZZICARUOLO 


BY H. RONALD HICKS 





Fig. II. IL SIGNOR CAV® TOMASO 

To this Clement XI added that of the Knight of the Order of 
Christ, and on the death of Passeri (1654-1715) appointed him 
Official Painter to the Apostolic Chamber, an appointment pre- 
senting opportunities for visits to Florence and other European 
capitals for the purchase of paintings and works of art for the 
Pope. 

Ghezzi was equally successful with Innocent XIII, Bene- 
dict XIII, and Benedict XIV, all of whose portraits he painted. 
Benedict XIII commissioned him to illustrate “‘ The Ceremonial 
of Bishops,’”’ which he had revised. 

Benedict XIV rewarded Ghezzi with a pension of thirty 
crowns a month in recognition of the papal pleasure on the 
publication of the volumes containing selections of his caricatures, 
portraits and drawings. 

Ghezzi appears to have become the indispensable member of 
the entourage of Benedict XIV, with the duties of using his genius 
on burlesques of his hosts, their companions and others. 

These celebrated caricatures were drawn at full length. 
Charles Rogers, F.S.A. (1711-1784), in 1778 writes : 

. he drew his figures with a wonderful likeness ; for this 
purpose his seeing the persons pass by him once only was 
sufficient ; and he would retain in his memory a strong and 
lively impression of them, even to five or six at a time: and 
sometimes he would delineate their shapes and airs only, 
without expressing any part of their faces, so amazingly 
resembling them, that their acquaintances would readily 
point at and name them. These sports of ingenuity gave such 
general pleasure as to be purchased, at any price, by Sovereigns, 
Princes, Cardinals, and other distinguished personages who 
are lovers of the Art.” 

Benedict XIV allowed few opportunities to pass to bestow 
some new honour upon him. He arranged for him to collaborate 
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CARICATURES BY PIETRO LEONI GHEZZI 
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Fig. III. A TRAVELLING GOVERNOR 





Fig. IV. MADAME PETIT ET SON CUISINIER 
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Fig. V. DUE FAMOSI ANTIQUARI 
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Fig. VI. H. P. SIB. RESTA, Célébre Amateur du Dessin, 
mort 4 Rome, L’Ann 1714 
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with Garzi (1638-1721), Trevisani (1656-1746), and Luti (1666— 
1724), and painted **‘ The Prophets ” in San Giovanni in Lateran. 
As soon as the post was vacant he undertook the care of the 
paintings in the Holy See, and later became Superintendent of 
Mosaics. Ghezzi was so secure in his papal patronage that he 
was able to decline a Royal invitation from the Court of Naples 
as well as a request from King Philip V of Spain to become 
Director of Fine Art at the new Academy he -contemplated 
building at Madrid. 

He died in Rome on March 5, 1755, at the age of eighty-one. 

The caricatures illustrated are from a series of twenty-five 
engravings produced from the original etchings of Ghezzi by 
Arthur Pond (circa 1705-1758). Pond, an English painter and 
engraver, educated in London and known to have resided 
there for some time, etched and engraved several plates which 
were a combination of etching and aquatint. He also worked in 
conjunction with George Knapton (1698-1758). He travelled 
to Rome in the company of Roubiliac (1695-1762), and in 1734-5 
published a series of “ Imitations of Italian Masters.” He 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1752, and was elected a 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries in the same year. . He 
died in 1758. 


The illustrations are from the collection in Plymouth Art Gallery 
S S S 


GEORGE SHERINGHAM, R.D.I. (1884-1937) 
AS FLOWER PAINTER 
(Continued from page 194) 


An artist must perforce omit the perfume of a flower, but 
must he also omit or travesty all else? Evidently Sheringham 
thought not, for close observation of his work in this field con- 
vinces one that he has successfully fused past and present so as to 
combine sweet reasonableness with outstanding contemporary 
zsthetic preferences. This is the distinctive feature of his work— 
no mean achievement ! 

It is hoped, therefore, that this Memorial Exhibition, too long 
delayed by the vicissitudes of war, and now arranged by his 
artistic trustees to open on August 18 at the Suffolk Street Gal- 
leries, will contribute much towards familiarizing his work and 
establishing his reputation among the most outstanding of this 
country’s decorative artists. 


S ° S 
BOOK REVIEW 


ENGLISH ART 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN. By Sacu- 
EVERELL SITWELL. (Batsford.) 21s. 


This work is an apologia for English art of the Renaissance in 
one hundred and ninety pages. Mr. Sitwell is an enthusiast who 
has never lost the capacity for wonder. ‘‘ We are surrounded in 
England even now by wonders” (he writes), and the only trouble is 
that there is not time in a single life to see them all. The natural 
result of this enthusiastic survey is to make a pilgrimage to as 
many of the shrines he illustrates and describes. The book was 
written during the war, and is in some aspects darkened by it, 
and shows the artist’s horror of random destruction, and his wish 
to escape to the “‘ age of reason ”’ and the glorious past. In this 
huge area of time covered by the book from the age of Elizabeth 
down to the death of George IV many great houses are described, 
and it is a novelty to furnish these and to illuminate them with the 
life and colour of the past. To round off the picture of their 
builders, he has illustrated some of the monuments to them in 
churches, splendid relics of the age of periwigs, which are a fitting 
commentary upon these “‘men of taste.”” Mr. Sitwell, as is 
clear from his book on Southern baroque art, is a fan of this style, 
and therefore, among architects, he is most eloquent on the 
subject of Sir John Vanbrugh, “‘ the one English genius of that 
eclectic age,’’ whosé work has often a special appeal to ar«ists. 
There is a full and vivid account of Vanbrugh’s major works— 
Blenheim, Castle Havard, Seaton Delaval—which still survive. 

Mr. Sitwell also defends William Kent, Jack-of-all-trades 
and master of some, whose reputation has been disparaged by his 
versatility. He points out that Kent, when it was required, is 
hardly to be distinguished from Inigo Jones, and at Ragnam, the 
existing interiors are almost entirely Kent’s work. To him, 
architecture and the attendant arts after 1780 are decadent and 
suffer from organic weakness, and his survey loses pace and 


interest. He rightly insists that no book that only concerns 
itself with buildings can give a complete picture of an age, and 
that architecture and such arts, having an essential unity, should 
be taken together ; therefore some craftsmen of this long period 
are included in these close-packed pages—clockmakers, silver- 
smiths, bookbinders and tapisers. In his desire to include “ little 
objects, but lasting evidence of a great age of art,’” he gives some 
excellent specimens of sword-rests ; and speaks of the papier- 
maché tray, and the print of the blue-jacket (penny plain, two- 
pence coloured) in a shop window. Among minor details, the 
architect William Kent was born in Bridlington, and the William 
Kent baptized in the Parish Church, Rotherham, is another and 
different person. Kent was also a contemporary of Lord Bur- 
lington, not eleven years his senior. The book, which has two 
hundred illustrations in colour and monochrome, gives some 
indication of the national achievement. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


MacHarg, Junior (Gosforth). Thank you for the information 
that you have a Dresser Foot of a female bust, better in modelling 
and decoration than that mentioned in the April APoLLo. The 
pink lustre on this and on two other pieces you mention seems 
to indicate Sunderland as the place of origin. The Herculaneum 
Pottery of Liverpool is also credited with the use of pink lustre 
but a slightly browner pink than that of Sunderland. 

B. S. S. (Swansea). The coat of arms on the vases of your 
inquiry is the quartered coat of the great house of Stafford-Howard 
impaling the arms of Holman, and is blazoned: Party per pale. 
Dexter: Quarterly (1) Gules, on a bend between six crosses 
fitchée argent, an escutcheon or charged with a demi-lion ram- 
pant. (Howard). (2) Gules, three lions passant guardant in 
pale or, a label of three points argent. (Brotherton). (3) France 
and England quartered within a bordure argent. (Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham). (4) Or, a chevron gules. (Stafford). Sinister : 
Vert, a chevron or between three pheons argent. (Holman). 
Supporters: On the dexter, a lion rampant argent, and on the 
sinister, a swan afgent beaked and legged sable, ducally gorged per 
pale gules and of the second. The bearer of this interesting coat 
was William Stafford-Howard, 2nd Earl of Stafford, who was 
born 1690, and married in 1718 his first cousin Anne, daughter 
of George Holman of Warksworth, Northants, both the Earl and 
his wife being the grandchildren of the tragic 1st Viscount Stafford, 
a Fellow and one of the Council of the Royal Society, an able, 
upright and innocent man, who on the worthless and perjured 
evidence of Titus Oates was attainted and beheaded. I believe 
the vases to be Bow china. 

Evans (Shrewsbury). You are to be congratulated on obtain- 
ing 13 transfer printed tiles by John Sadler of Liverpool, especially 
as several are signed. These tiles were printed in black, in red 
and in green, the green being the rarest. The last-named were 
mostly decorated with classical designs, urns; vases, etc. The 
subjects of the others were mainly Actors and Actresses in cos- 
tume ;, ZEsop’s Fables ; and scenes from “‘ The Ladies’ Amuse- 
ment,’ " printed by Robert Sayer, and from ‘* The Artist’s Vade- 
Mecum,” 1776. On the theatrical tiles the name of the actor 
is given above and the name of the character below. 

Brookes (Chesham). The reason why German wares are 
sometimes called Meissen and sometimes Dresden is easily 
explained. The original factory, established by the Elector of 
Saxony about 1710, was at Meissen, about twelve miles from 
Dresden. From this date until 1839, the productions of the 
Meissen factory are valuable; the best period being probably 
from 1731 to about 1760. From 1839 we have the china of the 
modern period, commonly but incorrectly known as Dresden. 
There have been many other factories in the town of Dresden, 
aud all these, with the later productions of Meissen, are known 
to the public as Dresden china, though the collector still seeks and 
speaks of the original Meissen. 

D. K. R. (Diss). I have recently acquired a very fine lidded 
tankard by Johri Langlands, Newcastle, 1757. I should be most 
— if you could give me any information pertaining to this 
maker. 

John Langlands was apprenticed to Isaac Cookson, =. 
Admitted to the Newcastle Goldsmiths’ Company, 1754, an 
became by far the biggest man in the trade, assaying on an average 
10,000 oz. yearly. 

Went into partnership with John Robertson, 1778. He appears 
to have retired in about 1793. 
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THE HAND- 
WRITING OF 
MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


HE recent discovery of a 

holograph signed letter of 

Marie Antoinette’s is of 
such importance to collectors 
that it should be placed on per- 
manent record, for they are 
excessively rare; the last to 
appear, addressed to the Archduke Ferdinand, was in the sale- 
room as long ago as July, 1931. At a sale at Hodgson’s in April 
last, Lot 277 consisted of an album of letters collected at Holland 
House, mostly addressed to Lord and Lady Holland. Included 
were some letters of French kings and queens, among which was 
this item, entirely unrecorded and unpublished by the many 
authorities who have studied this subject. 

The first duty is, naturally, to confirm its authenticity, which 
is established up to the hilt. The paper is correct, with water- 
mark ‘‘ Vander Ley,”’ which the queen used at that period, with 
gold edges to the upper margins, and the size, 4to, agrees with 
her letters to her mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, in the 
R. Staats Library at Vienna. It is complete with cover, addressed 
‘“* A Mde la Comtesse de Grammont,” and has a red wax seal 
with the arms of Austria and France, and, moreover, is correctly 
folded. It is sigaed simply “ Antoinette ce 25 May,” and can be 
assigned to 1770 or 1771. She gives her permission to the 
Comtesse to undertake a voyage for the benefit of her health, 
which, she hopes, will be fully restored. She will always be 
ready to give her proofs of friendship, and waits with impatience 
for the moment when she can give her assurances in person. 





THE BRITISH ANTIQUE 


The report of the annual meeting of the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association, held on May 23, unfortunately came to 
hand too late for a notice to be given of the very important and 
interesting address made by the re-elected president, Mr. J. J. 
Hodges of the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd. Space 
permitting, we should have given a verbatim report, but the 
following excerpts will no doubt be read with interest by readers 
of APOLLO. 

“I thought I might confine myself to some words—I hope 
you will not feel they are too formal—about trade associations, 
our Association, a vital interest to all of us. 

“‘ In this respect I am in a rather more detached position than 
any of you. The chief business of the firm to which I have the 
honour to belong has not to do with antiques but is to promote 
the sale of fine jewellery, watches and silverware of the most 
modern design and craftsmanship. 

“I have therefore a business responsibility to encourage and 
assist the artists and craftsmen of our day to express themselves— 
and this is where the antique dealers come in—thus to create 
future fine antiques for future fine antique dealers. 

“* May I say a few words about this very important subject 
as a matter of interest and some concern to everyone, directly or 
indirectly. This country has been famous for its craftsmen, artist 








Mme. de Gramont had had a contretemps with Mme. du 
Barry, fully reported by Mercy-Argenteau in his letter to Maria 
Theresa of August 4th, 1770. At a dramatic performance at 
Choisy, Mme. du Barry and two of her friends tried to get seats 
in the front row ; the ladies of the Court declined to make room 
for them, and some lively exchanges between them, headed by 
Mme. de Gramont, took place. Mme. du Barry complained to 
Louis XV, who accordingly banished Mme. de Gramont to 
fifteen leagues from the Court. Her health gave way, and she 
pleaded with the dauphine to intercede with the king. Louis 
wished to postpone his decision, but when Marie Antoinette 
remarked that she personally would feel chagrined if the lady were 
to die under his displeasure, he smiled and gave way, and after 
some little delay the Contesse was allowed to travel. 

The last two lines are reproduced herewith. 
article published in APOLLO, January, 1934, ‘‘A Note on the 
Handwriting of Marie Antoinette,’’ the writer pointed out the 
queen’s carelessness in frequently overlapping the margin of the 
paper when appending her signature, and an example of this 
habit is also given. Her handwriting at that time was notoriously 
bad, and the Empress constantly chided her for her ill-formed 
and_ slovenly letters. 
She preferred to write 
at her toilet-table, and 
disliked being over- 
looked, but was finally 
induced to take writing 
lessons in 1773, which 
entirely altered the 
characteristics of her 
hand. 
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craftsmen, in its widest meaning, if you will, and on their works 
of the past and similarly on the works of artists and craftsmen of 
other countries your industry has its being. Unless special 
efforts are made by all who have the opportunity to do so, or 
whose business it is to encourage and assist the artists and crafts- 
men of to-day, the war may prove fatal to them for a generation. 
Mass production will receive a great impetus as a result of the war 
—that is inevitable—but its methods can never emulate the 
variety and human character of craftsmanship, which develops 
individuality, initiative and imagination, and must remain the 
basis of progress in industrial and decorative design. 

“* Any industry needs a strong association in these days—days 
of rapidly changing conditions, with a higher educational standard, 
and therefore more critical attitude of the public to everything. 
An association will help to regulate the conduct of interest between 
its members and will improve the standard of honour of the 
industry in its dealings with the public. There is no question 
but that this association has acquired a prestige with the public 
and with authorities, both at home and abroad, which is reflected 
to and benefits all its members. The invitation last year from 
the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths to collaborate with 
them in getting spurious plate removed from the market is a recent 
case in point.” 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


June 7. 
London, 1730, £225; another pair, 1732, £175; Geo. II cake 


Silver, SorHeBy’s: pair Geo. II sauce boats, 
basket, 1741, £205 ; Geo. III teatray, 1802, £150; Geo. I toilet 
box, London, 1720, £115; pair sauce boats, London, 1734, £395 ; 
William and Mary beaker, London, 1691, £135 ; uncommon set of 
six Charles II candlesticks, two York, 1864, and four London, 
1675, £1,020. 

June 13. Furniture and Porcelain, ROBINSON AND FOSTER, 
Ltp.: English wardrobe bureau, £73; set six Hepplewhite 
chairs, £82; old English secretaire bookcase, £50; set six black 
and gilt chairs, £50; oak frame three-piece suite, £157; Wor- 
rag tea and coffee service, 42 pieces, £46 ; pair Chelsea figures, 

54- 

June 14. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s: seven 
Chippendale chairs, £136; Hepplewhite mahogany winged 
bookcase, £399 ; Louis XV marquetry secretaire, £132 ; mahog- 
any writing-table, £86; suite mahogany furniture, settee and 
eight chairs, £105 ; mahogany bookcase, £147. 

June 14. Silver, SorHesy’s: George III waiter, Edward 
Jay, London, 1787, £55; Irish salver, William Nowlan, Dublin, 
1817, £90; m. and. Mary tankard, London, 1694, £145 ; 
Charles II tankard, maker’s mark IR, London, 1677, £150; pair 
Victoria entrée dishes, £68, and oblong pair, 1836, £94; Geo. III 
soup tureen and cover, T. Robins, London, 1810, £100. 

June 15. Pictures and Drawings, CuHRIsTie’s : Drawings— 
Birkett Foster, A Cottage Scene, £210; The Watering Place, 
£189; Cologne and Angers, £105 ; Gathering Lilac, £89; The 
Onion Fair, St. Morgan, Normandy, £609. Eve and the Serpent, 
R. Spencer Stanhope, £89; Pictures—A Woody Stream, C. F. 
Daubigny, £105; A Beach Scene, J. J. Tissot, £294; Woody 
Scene, M. A. Koekkoek and Eug Verboeckhoven, £89; A Road 
through a Wood, P. Nasmyth, £105; The Harvest Field, W. 
Shayer, Sen., £84; and Boy on a Donkey by the same, £115. 

June 15. Porcelain, SorHeBy’s: pair Worcester Bough pots, 
Wall period, £175; pair Longton Hall topers, £150; Bow 
figure of Smelling, £67; Irish cut glass canoe bowl, £62; 
Meissen tea and coffee service, £170; Coalport dessert service, 
£115; Chelsea scent bottle, in the form of seated boy, £115; 
another with two boys, £110; another, Cupid, £140; and 
one more, sleeping lady, £115; a small Chelsea figure of 
Winter, £78; Chelsea figure of Shylock, £215 ; a white figure 
of the Gardener’s Companion, in wide hat, raised anchor 
mark, £395; pair groups, Chelsea sheep and goats, £105; 
pair Chelsea figures in pseudo Turkish costume, £410; Derby 
yellow-ground cabaret, £165; Ralph Wood figure of the Dutch 
Gardener boy, £210; Worcester dish, gold crescent mark, £98, 
pair Bow figures of Parrots, of the green African variety, 7} in., 
£890; _pair Meissen figures of musicians, £140; and one of 
Harlequin and Lovers, £290; also pair lady and gallant, £145 ; 
a chinoiserie group of a Chinese lady with two boys, £130 ; Vienna 
group of the gardener and his wife, £90 ; XVIIIth century bureau 
cabinet, in kingwood, £105. 

June 22. Furniture, SorHesy’s: Chippendale tripod table, 
£48; Chippendale break-front bookcase, mahogany, {£200 ; 
late XVIIth century tall case clock, £58 ; Chippendale mahogany 
settee, £95; Flemish verdure tapestry panel, XVIIth century, 
£65; Brussels tapestry panel XVI-XVIIth century, £74; 
Flemish tapestry panel, XVIIth century, £108. 

June 22. Pictures and Drawings, CuristTie’s: Portrait of 
Gentleman, G. Honthorst, 1631, £105 ; portrait of a young man, 
supposed to be of Samuel Johnson Opie, £336; A Valley Scene, 
J. Breughel, £171 ; Peasants Quarrelling, A. van de Venne, £99 ; 
Portrait of Lady Hamilton as Serena, G. Romney, £336; Judith 
and Nurse, Palma Il Vecchio, £252; The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel, M. de Vos, £241 ; A Moneylender, Rembrandt, £273-_ 

June 25 to 27. East Sutton Park, ROBINSON AND FOSTER, 
Lp. : Elizabethan four-post bedstead, £104 ; William and Mary 
chest of five drawers, £82; oak draw-leaf refectory table, £357 ; 
Queen Anne walnut bureau bookcase, £357; eight Chippendale 
chairs, £189; Louis XV kingwood and marquetry toilet table, 
£105 ; Queen Anne walnut oblong table, £76 ; Queen Anne walnut 
writing-table, £168 ; William and Mary- grandfather clock, John 
Grennell of Maidstone, £88 ; Jacobean carved oak court cupboard, 
£84; XVIIth century carved oak refectory table, £152; ten Chippen- 
dale chairs, two elbow, £220; Carolean carved walnut high-back 
chair, £283; set six Charles II walnut chairs, £336; James II 


walnut armchair, £100; Chinese black and gilt lacquer cabinet, 
£388 ; set six carved walnut chairs, £84; Brussels tapestries : 
two the “Life of Diogenes,” one of “‘ Diana and the Chase,” and 
a bundle of fragments, £387 ; full length of Prince Henry, Isaac 
Oliver, £84; bust portrait of Queen Elizabeth, English School, 
£89. The sale realized just £12,947. 

June 28. Silver, SorHeBy’s: set four Geo. III sauce boats 
with covers, 1808, £95 ; pair candlesticks, Sheffield, 1795-6, £096 ; 
soup tureen and cover, same period, £115; Geo. I Newcastle 
coffee pot, 1725, £100; Geo. II shaving bowl with jug, James 
Shruder, London, 1742, £340; set four Geo. I trencher salts, 
£100; large Queen Anne Irish tankard, 1706-8, £260; Geo. I 
Irish waiter, Dublin, 1724, £260; Geo. III waiter, London 
1782, £120. 

June 28. Porcelain and Furniture, CHRISTIE’s: six Chelsea 
cups and saucers, £89; pair porcelain candlesticks, £82; pair 
Spode vases, 1o} in., £152; pair Empire candelabra on shaped 
pedestals, £136; Sheraton mahogany cabinet, £367; six 
Regency armchairs, £126. 

June 29. Pictures and Drawings, CHRIsTIEe’s: Drawings— 
Italian Bay Scene, T. M. Richardson, £168; The Pet Rabbits, 
Birkett Foster, £60; Pictures—View of Norwich, J. Crome, 
£84; Two Strings to the Bow, Tito Conti, £472; Italian 
Peasant and Family, E. Zampighi, £94; View Towing Path, 
Putney, E. Bristow, £100; The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, F. 
— £157; Interior with people dancing, G. Tilborch, 

100. 

July 4. Chinese Ceramics and Persian Pottery, SoTHEBy’s : 
large bottle, Ming, £180; green bulb bowl, Cheng Te, £82; 
Baluster Vase, Ch’eng Hua, £130 ; biscuit figure of Cock, XVIIth 
century, £140 ; large Ming vase, Ch’eng Te, XVIth century, £go0 ; 
Ming quatrefoil jardiniere, XVIth century, £420 ; seated figure of 
Dignitary, XVIth century, £280; pair slender oviform jars, 
K’ang Hsi, £125; pair famille verte bottles, K’ang Hsi, £125. 

July 6. Clocks, Furniture, SoTHEBY’s: bracket clocks, John 
Farley, Southwark, £50, signed Marwick, Londini, £170 ; Daniel 
Quare and Horseman, London, £102; musical one, Thos. 
Strong, London, £56; Nath. Hodges, London, £52; Thos. 
Moore Melford, £52; Empire mantel, movement Deschamps, 
Paris, £56; three tall case clocks, John Billie, London, £62; 
with striking movement by Christopher Gould, London, £200 ; 
Joseph Knibb, £140; star bed in walnut and parcel gilt, £98 ; 
Elihu Yale cabinet of black and gold lacquer, £110; break-front 
bookcase, £95; XVIIIth century Chinese cabinet, £165 ; 
Queen Anne cabinet, black and gold lacquer, £58; thirteen 
Hepplewhite dining chairs, £88; pair XVIIIth century oval 
mirrors, £100; XVIIIth century bureau cabinet, £70; early 
walnut bureau bookcase, style of William Kent, £300; walnut 
bureau cabinet, £290; Queen Anne walnut bureau cabinet, on 
bracket feet, £460; set of four walnut chairs, in early Chippen- 
dale style, £550. 

July 10 and 11. Silver, the late R. W. M. Walker’s, which 
realized £57,028, CHRISTIE’s : sugar basin and cover, E. Godfrey, 
1730, £140; Geo. II silver gilt small teapot, 1727, £125 ; plain 
cream ewer, 1719, £78; and a large one, 1726, £80; Geo. II 
plain coffee pot, George Wickes, 1726, £75 ; Queen Anne choco- 
late pot, Joseph Ward, 1705, £150; Queen Anne milk jug, David 
Willaume, 1710, £310; another with shaped body, William 
Gamble, 1710, £240; four plain trencher salt cellars, 1720-30, 
£105; two plain vase-shaped casters, Thomas Farrerr, 1728, 
£115; Geo. I plain octagonal caster, Glover Johnson, 1714, £60 ; 
William and Mary large cylindrical caster, maker’s mark HW, 
circa 1690, £150; Scottish caster, Colin Mckenzie, 1690, £125 ; 
three miniature ones, circa 1690, RS, £90; pair Queen Anne silver 
gilt two-handled cups and covers on tazza shaped stands, Anthony 
Nelme, 1710, £360; pair James II small silver gilt cups, Peter 
Harache, 1688, £310; silver gilt travelling set, 1680, £105; 
Charles II plain triangular trencher saltcellar, 1629, RA, £260; 
another similar, 1635, HD, £70; Charles II wine cup, 1663, 
£100; another, 1664, SN, £140; two-handled Irish cup, Edward 
Workman, Dublin, 1708, £110; Geo. I plain oval shaving dish 
and flat-shaped jug, Simon Pantin, 1717, £310; Geo. I spherical 
soap box, en suite, Simon Pantin, 1717, £220; pair Queen Anne 
small silver gilt dishes, AR, Pierre Platel, 1712, £285 ; six Queen 
Anne small circular dishes, Paul Lamerie, 1713, with coat of arms, 
£700; pair nearly similar, David Tanqueray, 1718, £140; pair 
Queen Anne plain jugs and covers, by Richard Greene, 1712, the 
arms of the family of Lucy of Charlecote, Co. Warwick, £1,100 ; 
set four Commonwealth plain plates, maker’s mark, AP, 1654, 
£1,150; Queen Anne plain plate, Pierre Platel, 1702, £110. 
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